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Meetings of Societies. 


AQGASSIz AssOcIATION, Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. fegular 
Monday evenings, 7.30 Pp. M., beginning September 24. 


meetings, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCKS. 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN MountTAtIn CiuB. Rooms, 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, October 10. Camping Party, August 3 


BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 
ing. Tuesday, October 9 


Old State House. Next regular meet 


Boston Society or Civit ENGInerns. 
field Street. 


Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Society or Natura History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 2 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P.M. 


Boston Screntiric Society. 419 Washington 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


Street 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL Socrery. 
Hall, Tremont Street. Exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegeta 
bles, every Saturday, to August to the 
public from 12 to 3 o’clock P. M. 


25, inclusive; open 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New ENGLAND HiIsToric-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL Liprary. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

Society oF Arts. Maas Institute of Technology. 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 





TO-DAY. 


Labor Day, the first Monday in September, became a 
legal holiday throughout the country this year by act of 


Congress and was so celebrated, It had already been 


recognized as such by twenty-five of the states, so that the | 


effect of nationalizing the day was not especially apparent. 
It is another instance, like that of Thanksgiving Day, in 


which a local custom has so widely approved itself as to | 
receive adoption and endorsement by national authority. | 


In this case, it is a peculiarly fortunate addition to the 
calendar of American holidays so far as the season is con 
cerned. 


or too late for outdoors recreation in this climate, or, as 
the Fourth of July, fall in the midst of torrid heats. Labor 
Day, on the threshold of autumn, holds 


an ideal position in 
this respect. 


But when all has been said, Labor Day as now cele- 
brated represents in no way the great idea which its name 
seems to imply. It is not 
glorified by the long processions, with banners and music, 
through the streets. It is not labor in the concrete; for 
many of the hardest-working occupations are withoat rep- 
resentatives in these demonstrations. It is simply and solely 
an exhibition of what is called ‘organized labor ;’ that is 
to say, of trade-unions, ‘brotherhoods’ and ‘assemblies.’ 
These are good things in their place, and it is manifestly 


appropriate that, if they are to have a day of parade, it 


should be Labor Day; just as the militia used to parade on | 


Independence Day. But they represent only a small sec- 
tion of the great laboring force of this country; they do 


not represent Labor with a capital L. In fact, the signifi- 


cance of Labor Day is found in the out-doors pleasuring of | 


the multitade who have dropped their toil for recreation, 
rather than in the formal parade of the trade-unions. 





No doubt, as the years pass, Labor Day will lose its 
distinctive character, just as Fast Day lost it and was 
abolished, as Memorial Day is losing it, and as every other 


Hall of the | 


9 Park Street. | 


10 to 5, | 


Horticultural 


Our holidays, with the possible exception of | 
Memorial Day and Bunker Hill Day, come either too early | 


labor in the abstract which is | 


= ————_—— _ 
greater or less degree. In the case of Labor Day, this in- | James Wylie, shall be beheaded. The same ¢, 


evitable change will undoubtedly come more rapidly than 
in other instances, for the reason that the manner of its 


| cotebration by those who assume to represent ‘ Labor’ ap-| stroyed shall be made good by the people of th. die 
peals only to a class or section of society, not to the whole |where the destruction took place. 
| people. There are no idlers in this vigorous country—or, membered that not one of the participants in | 
if there are any, they can be counted on the fingers — but | Wyoming massacre of Chinamen, or in the f; 
| the great mass of our busy population is not included in the | lated outrages on the Pacific coast, has ever 


ranks of ‘organized labor’ although friendly to it; and | to judgment by the government of the United State 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


—=—= 
lict f 


orders that all the chapels and other missionary pr 


Uther 
| petty 


|or property belonging to foreigners, which has 


1 
Deen a 
" 


By contrast, i 

rig 
l 7 
LHe het 
[Te uent 
been brome 


| when the demonstrations of Labor Day are given a politi- 


cal, or partisan, significance, there is an end of that har- 


mony of sentiment which is needed. 


| of the parade in Boston were conspicuous. Some of the 


inscriptions on the banners carried in the procession were | might serve to shake that belief. Six negroes wer 


highly offensive ; 


Matthew’s Sentiments: Cheap Labor;” or those which} taken by the sheriff in a wagon toward Mempl 


{coupled the names of other high officials, national and | they were to be lodged in jail. A mob gathered 


} state, 
| which intimated a threat of how ‘ 


coming elections. All this is out of place in the celebra 


| tion of a holiday in which the whole people are expected that the negroes were innocent. 


The political features | tion of the Chinese in what relates to humanit 
for instance, that which read, “ Mayor|on suspicion of incendiarism—barn burni 


with opprobrious or commendatory phrases ; or those | ville, stopped the wagon at a lonely plac 


Labor’ would vote at the | few miles out of Memphis and murdered the 


Are we, then, as a people, below the gra 
not. But the story of the latest ly nching jy 


i 


e ar 


ne—and wee 
at | 


on the 


prisog 
The barn burning has kept on, and it is generally 


But, wer: 


| to join, and it must surely operate to deprive the day of | or guilty, the crime of the lynchers is th 


}any universal significance. The evolution of Labor Day 


will probably work its disintegration ; the bulk of the peo 


blot upon the civilization of that section is 


should be said that‘ public opinion’ in 


| ple taking it as a time for pleasuring, and ‘ organized labor’ | demns the murders and that there is appar 


for political demonstrations. 


cruise in Greenland waters has come to grief, 


steamship that bore the party struck a reef before she had | almost feels regret that the process of sum 


|crossed the Arctic circle, and after a time sank, but the 


bringing the murderers to justice, several ar 


| been made and the sheriff and his deputies having 


! 
rhe party that went with Dr. Cook to enjoy a summer , placed under heavy bonds for trial on th 


The big | spiracy with the lynchers. 


hare 


e 


But in such a cas 


as | 


which works so well among the uncivilized ( 


passengers and crew were saved and probably at no time | at once available in civilized America. 


|were in serious danger. Dr. Cook’s assertion that the 


Greenland waters are fit for summer cruising is not proven | 


| valueless by this accident ; what the disaster does teach is | 


an old lesson : 


uncharted 


Stas, 


during a fog, in the Straits of Belle Isle; then struck a 


| reef, off Sukkertoppen. It is very likely that a lighter ves- Rarely does overwork bring any one to a | 


Next 


sel would have escaped both berg and ledge. 


till full reports come in. 


no doubt, to take so large a craft into unknown seas: 
ever been in Davis Strait. She was an iron ship, and iron 
| ships have been proved unfit for ice-work ; but Dr. Cook 
did both from 
|his experience after leaving St. John’s the second time, 


not expect to meet with ice, and it seems 


and also from the experience of the Faleon which made | amount of work. 


that Davis Strait was not encumbered at 


all. 


which she was constructed, that was her destruction. 


you should not take a big clumsy ship into | 


The Miranda first struck an iceberg, | ought to do, is forced upon one every now and agai: 


It was injudicious, in the leader, | our ability can overcome that laziness. 
the | consciences by draughts on the to-morrows 
Miranda is many times larger than any other ship that has days especially, we renew the notes w 


THE DEMON OF LAZINESS 


How much more work the most of us can do, and 


few of the world’s worthies do their full share of her wo 
| grave, as was undoubtedly the case with Henry Kirk 


White. 


The most of us are lazy; and not even the 


The question where the blame lies cannot be decided | sciousness of our opportunity, responsibi 


Wi 


ind 
hen tl 
These compunctions harrassed me th 
reading The Critic. In my lazy reading of 
learned that there were some workers 


like to call 


rer 
t 


men them — who accomplis! 


You and I, reader, conceive 


|an average passage to Disko, as a cablegram announces, | workers are our literary superiors, and cons 
Next reg It was no| that their victories are won by Heaven's 


| doubt the size of the Miranda, rather than the material of | by the genius of hard work. 


Possibly this 


Per- | may be that you and I were not embarked on as large a 


| ° ° ° “ | . , 
| haps the fault was with the lookout, in which case Captain | capable a craft when we began life’s voyage, as were sme 


lw . : . 
| Farrell is responsible, but that remains to be proved. 


At | of our contemporaries. 


But we ought to remember 


| all events, this disaster furnishes no proof that with proper is not the size of the craft that ensures the voyag 


|care and a suitable vessel one cannot cruise 


the Greenland coast, as many have already done. 


The Manchester ship canal, which stands as the greatest 
example of municipal enterprise in the world, has been in 
operation six months. The shareholders met, the other 
|day, to hear the report upon their investment. They 
| learned that the total net revenue from tolls on the canal 
j}amounts to $40,000; total 


net from all 


on debentures, 8750,000. 


revenue 


$175,000; interest due There 


| is, therefore, a deficit of much more than half a million to 
be provided for. The company has ‘unappropriated 
resources’ amounting to $2,250,000, and 


ays 


the 
These resources consist, how- 


can meet 
| interest due easily enough. 


}ever, of the balance of the last corporation loan, and of 


the reserve fund, on both of which there are heavy calls | 


| for construction purposes and future half-yearly interest 
payments over and above the revenue. 


| dividends but shows a great loss in operation. 


sources, 


As an investment, | late father-n-law’s estate, and has written one! 
therefore, the great canal is not only unproductive of | and four novels. 


Did these | out the ‘upper room’ would have been frit 


safely along la question of spreading the sails, pulling the oars, 


Small machinery * 


worked will accomplish far more than 


| erating and utilizing the steam. 


| 
| lar ana 
| . , 

| appliances unused. Besides, we all have some abilil 
| we have no right to let that lie dormant. Tw 


used will gain other two; while the one will be 
| the want of use, however carefully we may hide it 


Read what the newspapers tell of some 


mer mental achievements both in this count 


land. Aldrich 


| volume of travel sketches. 


ry 


is gathering material this summ 


Marion Crawford was ©® 
cessful in keeping out of society in New York Jast ¥ 


}and in burying himself in one of the big 


' ms 
oom 


| upper portion of the Macmillan place on Fifth A 
| that few people knew that he was in the city. Yet 
year’s time Mr. Crawford has travelled from o 


| this country to the other while settling th« affairs 
| 


th 


t 
| 


ve 


st that wie 


He has genius, of course, 


tered awa 


;men, who put their money into the work by which Man- | nonproduction. 


chester was changed from an inland town into a seaport, 
whine about this? Not a bit of it. 


| was heard, but the manager’s salary was increased by | dle away the whole summer ‘in society’ 


| unanimous vote. 


Not a single complaint | work done there prick the consciences of some 


We may scoff at China as uncivilized and at the Chi- | work done there makes one feel that he must 
nese as barbarians— thereby reciprocatingtheir estimate of | ica. 


Then, too, the summer schools and the amount! 


who da 


re 


at sl 


}mountain. Think of staid and dignified old Oxi 


} . . . . atv 
England bestirring herself during the long vaca 
th 


It is so modern, fresh and aggressive in st)" 


ourselves—but as regards the strict observance of treaty | Summer School of Theology at Mansfield Colles 


| this despised people. 


| by authority. 


| ore 


agreements, which may be called international honesty, it |a large number of students from all parts of 
is possible that we may be able to learn something from | Isles and. America, and lasted from July 

Only a little while ago, one of the | Then the sixth Summer Meeting of Univer 
| occasional fanatical outbreaks against foreigners took place. | Students ran-from July 29 to August 26. 
| It was the work of mobs, without the shadow of sanction | over, the British Association for the 

But already the government of China has | Science will have held its annual meeting there- 
lered that all soldiers and others who took part in as-|has not met at Oxford since the memorable 


saults on Christian missionaries in Chinese territory, and | the Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Huxley. 
annual holiday except the Fourth of July has lost it in| especially all who were implicated in the murder of Rev. | 


he 
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eonderful amount of work done in this country by various 
ary or social forces, of which the Chautauqua and th 
University Extension movements are easily in the van. I 
wt to write about Laziness, to be sure. But the pith 
matter is intimated by the amount of work being 


e 
liter 


set ¢ 


of the : gal 
lone in a few of the industrial centres. Well, it is the 
jarkness that gives brilliancy to the light which in its turn 


At 


‘his brilliancy of hard work—scatters the 


vs the density of the darkness. the same time 


discove!l 


this bruluancy- 
jarkness that is born more of indolence than inability. 
In the case of many, it is the Demon that must be cast 


. When that is faithfully done, many will find that the 


mao is clothed and in his right mind, and hence capable of 
taking his place in the traces that draw the world forward. 


It may be genius, but it is the genius of hard sense, com- 


i with persistent and systematic work, that ieads the 


world, whether that genius plans and executes in the mart 
f trade, in the field of letters, in the laboratory of science 


- in the sacred walks of theology. 


J. M. WiILLiAMs 
RB ton College. 
i STATUE OF CROMWELL. 
In Mr. Hale’s address before the Historical Society in 


he year 1869, he closed by proposing that the State of 
Massachusetts should erect a statue to Oliver Cromwell. 
He went so far as to give an inscription for the statue : 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
rhis man believed in Independency 
He was the sovereign of England for ten years 
He was the friend of New England through his life 
e stands here till the England which we love, and 
from which we were born, shall know who her 
true heroes were. 


This stat 


I'nless the Legislature takes action on this proposal 
next January, it will be too late; for in the House of 
Commons, on the 20th of August, Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
stated, in reply to Mr. Everett, that no series of statues in 
Westminster which did not include one of 
The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, he added, had consented to the introduc- 


the Palace at 


Oliver Cromwell would be complete. 


tion of a vote in next year’s estimates for defraying the 


t of the erection of a statue of Cromwell. 


his Mr. Everett seems to understand what we expect 
f Everetts on this side of the water. 
THE POTSDAM PHOTOMETRIC OBSERVA- 


TIONS. 

In the recent publications of the Astrophysical Observa- 
ry of Potsdam, near Berlin, there has been expressed an 

pinion of the Harvard photometric work which is so 
lirect and so authoritative as to merit presentation to the 
readers of THe COMMONWEALTH with a few explanatory 
remarks. ‘These, indeed, need be few, for the statements 
f the German astronomers are so plainly and directly put 
that they can readily be understood by any intelligent 


n. 


perso In this, the Germans in particular, while they 
are cautious and courteous, do not allow feelings of mere 
politeness to obscure the expression of their opinions. The 
opinions and statements in question appear in the ninth 
volume of the Publications of the Observatory, being the 
first of the four parts of the photometric measurements of 


the stars of the Northern sky undertaken by two assist- 
ants of the observatory, G. Muller and P. Kempf. 

The Potsdam Astrophysical Observatory, which lends 
is authority to the statements of Miiller and Kempf, is 
iniversally conceded to be the leading institution of its 
class in the world. The departments of its work are 
almost precisely the same as those of Harvard Observa- 
tory, and the two scientists who have prepared the cata- 
fogue are reckoned as authorities of the highest rank in 


their enosen fields, The opinions, therefore, which are 


expressed in the volume, demand consideration, and the 
critic isms are withal of a serious nature, since they show 
in detail why it is that astronomers have lost confidence in 
the Harvard observations. 
the latter part of 1886, Miiller and Kempf have 
been at work on the measurement of the light of the stars 
of the Northern sky. The catalogue does not include all 
the stars, but such as had already been included in a pre- 
vious standard catalogue, known as the Durchmust rund, 
and which were not fainter than 7.5 magnitude. The 
present publication includes some 3522 stars which lie in 
@certain zone in the heavens, and, in addition, there is 
. general description of the methods of observation, a con- 
sideration of the different forms of photometer, the series 
ot observations upon which depend the determination of 


the 144 fundamental stars to be used in the entire work, 
and 


Since 


} 

— those of Harvard and the English one of Pritchard, 
“ h are the late st, being most discussed. In these con- 
“iderations, plain speech is the order of the day. 


In the description of their methods of obvervation 
Miiller and Ke 


two minutes to e 


» Incidentally, a review of the other photometric cata- 


mpf say that they have given on an average 


tric observation having been already shown to the readers 
of Tue COMMONWEALTH to imply ‘ta careful judgment, 
deliberately exercised, with time for the retina and the 
The 


“ A greater rapidity than this would 


brain to properly estimate the condition of light.” 
German scientists say : 
be easily attainable, but it is scarcely to be sought for, not 
only on behalf of the deliberateness and certainty of the 
observations but also on account of the liability of mis- 
identifications. If one reads the statements of 
Pickering, (Ann. Harv. Coll. Obs. XXII, Pt. 1, p. 7)— 
where 211 in 296 minutes, another 


stars were observed 


time, 84 stars in 67 minutes, and, indeed, in one case, 
16 stars in 10 minutes—one can not avoid the im- 
pression of haste, and the extraordinary number of 


observations’ 
that the 
helped their 


‘discordant quoted by Pickering proves 
| + s | 


sufficiently great rapidity of the observations 


has not in 


the 


accuracy. By such speed 


measurements, numerous misidentifications must be 
doubtless unavoidable, while in our zones we may be rea- 
sonably certain that not a single false star has ever been 
observed.” 

The discussion next turns to the particulars of Volume 
XIV of the Harvard Annals, the volume which has been 
viven only passing notice by Mr. Chandler, whose state- 
ment is that its “ discerdances are startling and numerous 
and have puzzled astronomers who have had oceasion to 
examine those results critically.” The opinion expressed 
by the Potsdam astronomers is this: “* Differences between 
the single measurements of the samme star are very con- 


A of 


observations is considered by Pickering as allowable ; 


siderable. difference .9 magnitude between two 


least, such differences are frequent in stars which were 


measured only three times. At all events, it was only 


when residuals of a whole magnitude or more occurred 
that further measurements were made, and customarily 
four more. There are at least 445 stars where such differ- 
ences of a magnitude occur; that is, every ninth or tenth 


stars, differences are found up to 1,7 magnitude, all of 


star in the catalogue. these seven-times-measured 


which were included in making up the mean. In these 


last, 180 in number, a misidentification or something 
similar must have occurred, for it is inadmissible that a 


photometric measurement should be one, let alone two 
magnitudes in error. The figures here quoted may well 
be regarded as a sufficient justification of the suspicion 
before expressed, that the Harvard College observations 
were conducted with over-driven haste.”’ 

Passing to Volume XXIV of the Annals, which is the 
volume especially considered by Mr. Chandler, Miiller and 
Kempf show that a very large number of discordant obser- 
550 of which were discarded as 


vations were made, some 


useless; and since this portion of the catalogues rests, they 


these is thrown away, a suspicious percentage of entirely 


mistaken observations.” 


they say: 


should have happened on two different evenings. 


and we may herein recognize a new proof that the Picker 
ing measurements were made far too hastily, rendering the 
certainty of identifications impossible.” 

This arraignment of Harvard by Potsdam needs littk 
comment; it speaks for itself, although of course the fig 
ures upon which these opinions are based, even in the con 
duced. It shows, however, that the low estimate of the 
quality of the work of Harvard is not alocal one in whicl 


a few jealous or disgruntled Boston astronomers have 


they are clerical or rare. 


serious errors in every tenth star or in every thirtieth de 


critical pur poses.” 
Joun Ritrcuiz, JR. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE. 


Sanborn speaking of these words as inherited from a hig] 


antiquity. In Mr. Sanborn’s interesting paper, reac 


The 


Noblesse oblige, speaks a profound truth, none the less té 


“ Privileges imply obligations. ancient maxim 
be regarded now, when all noblesse is coming to be that con 
ferred by great wealth.” 


The feudalist of to-day, who would be glad to have 





at 


say, upon 17,000 determinations, “about one in thiriy of 


In conclusion, after discussing the discordant observa- 
tions, they mention a specific case where two stars were in- 
terchanged through a Harvard error, in reference to which 
“ It is striking thatin this case the same mistake 
It has, 
however, been recently demonstrated by Chandler that 
this kind of error is common in the Pickering observations, 


densed form given in the volume, cannot here be repro- 


joined, nor can it be longer urged that Mr. Chandler has 
overrated the importance of the Harvard mistakes or that 


The Potsdam astronomers show 


termination, a tenth part of which error would be sufficient 


to stamp the catalogues as “ unsuitable for any precise or 


One is sorry to see so careful a writer as Mr. Frank 


before the American Social Science Association, he says: 





the feudal system, or were devised in the Dark Ages. 
The truth is that the Dark Ages recognized no such motto 
for their nobility, and their nobility never felt itself bound 
to do anything for the rank and file of the people. 

The happy phrase, Noblesse oblige, which even the 
French dictionaries of to-day call “an old proverb,” is as 
The Count 
Laborde is the authority for saying that at that time the 


new as the new nobility created by Napoleon. 


phrase appeared for the first time as a proper motto for 
The old noblesse of France 
never made any public expression of the idea. They did 
They considered, as all persons 


Napoleon's new nobility. 


not have any such idea, 
like them considered, the ‘ people’ as mere scum, or mere 
dregs, as you choose to put it, from which they were to 
squeeze everything that they could in the shape of comfort 
or power. 

Nobody knows this better than Mr. Sanborn does, and 
it is a pity that he should have fallen into the error which, 
as we have said, even the French dictionaries sustain him 
in, of supposing that Noblesse oblige as a phrase—and an 
excellent good phrase it is—has any existence before the 
present century, 


ANDREW HAMILTON. 


The Father of the American Post, and truly the Father 
He 
of Edinburgh, a merchant, and not a Presbyterian. 


was a native 
This 
latter point is interesting, as New Jersey had a large 


of New Jersey, is Andrew Hamilton. 


| Scotch-Presbyterian immigration when Hamilton was com- 
1686, look after the land 


investments of certain London merchants, among them 


missioned, in to come over and 
William Dockwra, the father of the London Penny-Post. 
How Dockwra and his associates hit upon Hamilton, I do 
not know; their titles were in doubt; Presbyterians were 
numerous in New Jersey, and hated the crown as only 
Presbyterians can hate. In this dilemma they chose 
Hamilton. He must have been a man of reputation. 

The confusion in the early jurisdiction and land titles 
of New Jersey is a crux of American history. The only 
man who dealt with the subject to universal satisfaction is 
Andrew Hamilton. He satisfied the London investors, he 
satisfied the settlers, he delighted the Quakers, he won the 
unsolicited confidence of Penn (to whom he was opposed), 
and New York as well as Pennsylvania—who wanted New 


Ile 


Jersey, good land titles, and general approval. 


New 
What 
other man in all our history has achieved as much? By 
1687 he was Governor of both Jerseys—the most compli- 


Jersey—gave him their confidence. evolved 


cated and difficult settlement in America. He was made 
vovernor because everybody who knew him knew that he 
alone would do, and that his doings would be accepted by 
everybody. For similar reasons he was made acting 
governor of Pennsylvania. ; 

‘The true history of America from 1680 to 1690 has not 
been written, ‘That period gave Massachusetts its law 
courts, and terminated the quasi-monopoly of Congrega- 
tionalism; in addition it established the principle that 
Parliament might order taxes in America, New England 
But while Randolph and Andros worked mis- 
He is to 


New Jersey what Winthrop is to us, except that Hamilton 


excepted. 
chief, Hamilton did wonders in New Jersey. 


never failed to have everybody’s support. 
4 ‘The Andros muddle occasioned his return to London. 
When a postmaster-general was to be given to America 
‘| (no easy task, considering the rights of the colonies and 
provinces), Dockwra, Cotton, Frankland, and William III, 
His 
commission as postmaster-general is ddted 4 April, 1692. 

> We know how Andros fared, though his commission 
did British There is no finer 
chapter in our history than the laws of Massachusetts 
trying to satisfy the King’s collector of revenues, the 
commercial laws of Parliament, and the policy of Massa- 
chusetts: the collector was simply fooled, and did not 


all familiar with postal matters, united on Hamilton. 


i not cover all America. 


2 


know it. After that precedent, Hamilton appeared with a 
commission establishing a postal monopoly including the 


West 


what happened ? 


Indies. Hamilton went from town to town, and 
The most obstreperous legislatures were 
the first to confess that each colony should renounce its 
To 
make things go, they concluded to pay Hamilton a good 
To Massachusetts he came last, probably because 


postal rights, which were conceded by the crown. 


subsidy. 
he had heard that Massachusetts was opposed to royal 
1 


1 


claims and royal commissions and royal everything. 
Hamilton a postal act 
In law, in policy, in 


finanee, in technical detail, our Massachusetts Post-Office 


Massachusetts responded by giving 
not surpassed in history fer merit. 
’ 
>| Act of 1693 is without a superior. 

did Hamilton this? Virginia alone 
declined to assist. He gave Virginia as good a service as 


How achieve 








ach observation of each star, a photome- 





us| he gave Massachusetts, and I suppose that the mail-rider 

respect our ‘ old nobility,’ often went to and from Williamsburg without a letter in 
“Though laws and commerce, trade and money die,” his ‘ bouget’ (i. ¢., budget, then the name for mail bag). 

are very glad to cite Noblesse oblige as if it belonged to| Anyhow, Hamilton reported that from 1693 to 1697 the 
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Virginia“and Maryland posts “never yielded anything,” 
i. e. were unprofitable, and cost £600 sterling. Perhaps 
his treatment of Virginia illustrates the man. I know of 
no other man in history who had such a genius for over- 
coming all obstacles and for making friends and supporters 
of his opponents, as Andrew Hamilton. 

His mail service began May 1, 1693, and the road at 
the foot of the hill on which I live is a part of the first 
mail route in America. Like the railway to San Fran- 
cisco, it has been one of the forces to make this country 
one and to establish the principle of national unity in the 
hearts of our people. 

Hamilton’s home was in Burlington, N. J.; he died 
26 April, 1703, at Amboy, N. J., where he was buried. 
When he died, all America and all England felt thata 
great and good light had gone out. 
allusions agree on that. 


All contemporary 
It seems to me that we can ill 
afford to lose a memory 80 rare and precious. ‘ Dominion 
belongs to grace.’ 
in Burlington. 


The Hamilton monument should stand 
C. W. Ernst. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 
VII. 
PARIS, LONDON AND AN ENGLISH COUNTRY-HOUSE. 





Imperial Hotel, 
Llandudno, August 19, 1894. 

One is waked up in Paris—if he happens to sleep near 
the streets haunted by the cocher—by such cracking and 
snapping as may at first make him wonder if he is not at 
home on the morning of ‘The Glorious Fourth.’ It turns 
out to be only the harmless cracking of whips in the air. 
This art, though sedulously cultivated in Holland and 
Switzerland, reaches a state of supreme perfection only in 
Paris. At first your heart is stirred in pity for the horsev. 
But you soon learn that this is an entirely uncalled for 
waste of sympathy. For the horse quietly pursues ‘the 
even tenor of his way’ with an air which seems to say, “O 
I don’t mind him. This is only his way of relieving the 
naturally tense and excited state of his feelings.” It ap- 
pears to be a mild form of mechanical profanity, such as 
good but excitable people frequently indulge in, even in 
America, when they express the unutterable by slamming 
adoor. The horse seems to feel as the old man did whose 
wife was accustomed to take exercise over his head and 
shoulders with a broomstick : he said ‘it seemed to amuse 
her and didn’t hurt him any.’ 

National characteristics are as likely to be manifested 
in little things as in great. Paris is naturally and generally 
hysterical, getting wildly wrought up on the smallest provo- 
cation. The terrible duels in which almost no one ever 
gets hurt ; the ‘happy family’ scenes in the Chamber of 
Deputies; the fierce verbal conflicts of the cabmen—these 
are some illustrations of it. I have even seen a contest of 
courtesy, the attempt of each of two men to confer a favor 
on the other, where—their French and mine not being 
enough alike so that I could understand them—lI every 
minute expected them to come to blows. 

After all, this is French; and here is one key at least 
to French history. The wild passion for La gloire; the 
excitable but inconstant devotion, now tothe Empire, now 
to the Republic; the otherwise unaccountable rise and 
flash and fall of such humbug meteors as Boulanger ; al] 
these are of a piece with the cocher’s furious and futile 
whip-snapping. With a leader like Napoleon they sweep 
over Europe. Against the steady march of Germany, and 
with only a brummagem Napoleon for leader, they beat 
like the frothy spray in contest with granite cliffs. In 
their literature, as well as in the gaiety and squalor of 
superficial and underground Paris, the same characteristics 
are displayed. So it calls for no supernaturally inspired 
prophet to see that European leadership has forever passed 
from the hands of France. The physical, mental and 
moral steadiness and stamina of the Germanic races have 
settled all that. Whether or not the mourning wreaths on 
the allegorical statue of Alsace—Loraine in the Place de la 
Concorde are ever exchanged for symbols of victory, the 
Latin races will never again occupy the places they have 
held in the past. 

In August, of course, Paris is out of town. That means 
that ‘the world’ and the ‘half-world’ have fled to fashion- 
able summer resorts. But yet, more than three millions 
of men and women remain. One might easily smile over 
the assumptions of the few who think themselves every- 
body. For if the fashionable absentee should conclude to 
remain away, France would hardly know the difference. 
It is quite possible that a similar thing is true in other 
countries than France. The fly on the wheel, however 
loudly he buzzes, is not always so much missed as he 
supposed he would be. It is said that Mr. Gould is think- 
ing of following the example of Mr. Astor in making his 
home in England. But though the whole Van Astorbilt 
‘four hundred’ should leave New York, the American 
Continent might not entirely lose its balance. So long as 


New York Central railroad and the Western Union tele- 
graph behind, we should not ‘mourn as those who have no 
hope,’ even though they took Mr. McAllister with them. 
Now and then a supreme genius like Dante may indulge 
in a superb egotism, and say “ If I remain who will go, and 
if I go who will remain?” But small men, if even their 
purses be large, may not attempt this role, unless they 
wish to hear their words echoed by ironical laughter. 

All that is beautiful in Paris is there still, even when 
‘nobody is in town.” That means—Paris, the Paris which 
all the world knows; the Champs Elysee and the Bois, the 
streets, the cafés, the river, the churches, the monuments, 
the Louvre and—what to me is the wonder of the Louvre 
not only but the world, the Venus de Medici. 

I went. once more to Pére La Chaise, certainly the most 
unique cemetery in the world. Of course, we sought out 
again the monuments of Abelard and Heloise. We walked 
the paved streets between the solid stone houses of the 
dead. We looked at the elevated statue of Casimir-Perier, 
the statesman grandfather of the new President. We 
admired the Mausoleum of Thiers. We remembered how 
many men famous in art, in science, in letters, have here their 
tombs. But the one grave that chiefly haunted my imagi- 
nation there was one that exists only in the imagination— 
that of Jean Valjean. It is in an obscure corner of 
Pere La Chaise that the genius of Victor Hugo inters the 
body of the hero of Les Miserables. 
creations of genius that no occupant of the great dead city 


After all, it is only 


And so real are the 


has a more substantial abiding place. 
thought and love which are immortal. 
Not far from Pere La Chaise we stopped to look on 
the dreadful silence of La Roquette. Over the gate are 
words which suggest the inscription at the entrance to 
Dante’s Hell—‘ Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 
For this is the prison of those who are condemned to die. 
Just outside the gate are the five large stone blocks, set 
in the pavement, on which rest the foundations of the 
guillotine. 

On our way back to the hotel, we visit the church of 
Notre Dame de la Victoire. It is old and curious. The 
swords of famous generals and other trophies of war which 
adorn (?) the walls have a queer look in a building dedi- 
cated to ‘The Prince of Peace.’ But it will not do to 
indulge in irony at the expense of the French. For do 
not we all fancy that God always fights on the side of our 
particular whim, however opposed he may be to war in 
general? One feature ot the church is unique. More 
than half the walls are covered by votive tablets, each 
recording what the devotee believes to have been some 
special intervention of Saint, or Mary, or Jesus on his 
behalf, in delivering from accident or disease. Take a 
specimen: “I prayed to Mary, Jesus and St. Joseph, and 
Ihave been cured of my disease.—J.C. Aug. 3, 1763.” 
The ‘J. C.’ being the initials of the person cured, and the 
date that of putting up the tablet. 

We were two or three days only in London on our 
return. The weather was admirably adapted to amphi- 
bians, and to those with weak eyes, apt to be troubled by 
the glare of the sun. As the late A. Ward would say, we 
had ‘nary a glare’ during our stay, while the temperature 
was such as would have made an Esquimo feel comfortably 
athome. ‘“ To him that hath shall be given, ete.” You 
in America, having had more warm weather than you 
could profitably invest, have had more still bestowed upon 
you. While we, shivering in the little appearance of 
warmth we have tried to persuade ourselves we had, have 
had even that taken away from us. I, alas, who love 
summer so, must go home to begin winter all over again ! 

Under the law of the ‘survival of the fittest,’ the aver- 
age Englishinan is an amphibious animal, who would 
actually suffer and pine if he were not showered on every 
day. They themselves recognize this. Hence the point 
to the joke in Punch. A picture represents two young 
English officers home on a furlough from India. They are 
coming down the steps of their club in Pall Mall, and are 
just lifting their umbrellas as they step into the slush in 
which is the natural origin of the turned-up trousers legs. 
Beneath the picture is the rapturous exclamation of one 
them, expressing his delight at being back in his old-time 
and familiar environment again: “I say, Jack, this is 
something like it! None of your d—d bright blue skies 
such as we’ve been having in India!” 

One evening, as we sat at our dinner table at the 
Langham, we saw across the room two women whose 
names are familiar to all those who take any pride in 
America literature. Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has 
done work which has given her fame in England, perhaps 
even more than at home—possibly on the ‘ prophet-in-his- 
own-country’ principle. While not broad in the range of 
her poetic work, its quality is exceeding fine. At the 
same time, she is known as one of our very best correspon- 
dents. And, one more, she is the one woman in Boston 
who has a gift at entertaining such as made famous many 
a literary salon in London and Paris. . 





(Blanche Willis Howard). Everybody heows Guan 
mer, her first, but by no means her best, book. Ny hana 
can novelist of this generation has written a wor; whieh 
is the equal of Guenn. Perhaps as much might also } 

said of The Open Door. Still young and strong. y, wo 
naturally expect of her other works quite as fine. 
even prophesy that she will yet surpass her only 
ous rival—herself. " 
We spent one night at Barkby Firs, a typical Enohs 
country home at Syston (pronounce the y long - 


I wy 


danger 


a Suburb 

of the city of Leicester. It was a most enjoyable o, 
}9) Der 

ence of that kind of English hospitality which is neyo. 


happy as with a great house full of people who, fo , 
x > aT We 
time, are made to feel that they own the whole 


estate ani 
all its surroundings. 


Leicester was an old town befm 
Manchester and Birmingham were heard of. [ndoos } 
imagine it looks down with a touch of paternal con ' 


leseen 
sion on London itself. 


It was a Roman town; and «ti! an 
be seen the wondrous remains of Roman roads and tems 
lated pavements sharing the permanence of the } 
City. 

One feature of English life—though doubtless }; exist 


-lerna! 


elsewhere—I noticed here for the first time. In all din. 


tions through the suburbs stand tiny boxes of houses } 
the midst of gardens of flowers and vegetables. Bac} ad 
“ “ tae 
den is about half an acre in size, and each has 


ts 


house. These are called ‘lotments,’ the a/ being dropped 
in accordance with the universal human tendeney ¢ a 
one’s breath in the matter of pronunciation. The ms 
ments’ are the summer houses and gardens of the workis 
people of Leicester. They are held by an association, Fy 
an entrance fee of four or five shillings and an equ 
nominal rental of one shilling, each man has his garden, 
summer retreat. Work is over at 5.30, and it is not dark 


till 9.30. So here are four god hours. After work, they 
the laborer comes out here, takes tea in his little hous 
and tills his garden, enjoying the flowers and raising his 
vegetables for the year. This is something better than the 
streets or the gin-shops, which eise would be the only a 
ternative, as his city home has no yard but a paved. - 
which is held in common with many others. 
Leceistershire is one of the most famous counties » 
England for hunting, both foxes and hares. In winter 
when business is dull, the younger member of the fan 
which so finely entertained us told how he spent from tw 
to four days in the week with the hounds. [| saw here 
first hunter—one of the finest mares in the county for ridixg 
across country and leaping a ditch ora hedge. We wer 
told of the young Earl of Lonsdale, who troubles himsel 
little about his seat in the House of Lords, content with his 
famous kennels and with his local distinction as Master o 
the Hounds. 
Mr. Thomas Turner, the owner of Barkby Firs, wa 
once a mechanic in our neighboring town of Chelsea. Bu 
being an Englishman and an inventor, he is now back in 
his English home; a man of weight both in business and 
in the Liberal politics of his Country. He is oftens 
America; and when next he visits us, not only the love 
leader of our party, to whom we owe the good fortune ¢ 
this visit, but all its members will count it a pleasure & 
show him that we do not easily forget such kindnesses # 
he freely showered upon us. 

Here I am at the end of a letter sufficiently long, a 
in Llandudno. Of Wales in my next. 

M. J. SAVAGE 





EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
COREA. 


The attention of America, Russia and many oe 
nations is now turned towards Corea, that small kingi 
of the Orient which, although no larger than our sta ® 
Minnesota, has now become a bone of contention © ™ 
neighbors, Japan and China. Called by the Engust 
speaking races Corea or Korea, for both spellings #* 
found, it may be well to observe that some 500 years ag 
when the dynasty of Korin ceased to exist, the name ores 
was changed to Ch’ao-Hsien, Chosén, Chésen, Tsio-s © 
better Ta-Jo-Son, as the present reigning dynasty is 
which means the land of the ‘Great Morning Calm: 1 
this appellation seems rather ‘a misnomer to-day, 
Japan and China are fighting for supremacy in the aaa 
sula, needs not to be mentioned. 

A few words anent the history of Corea may 0 cost 
amiss before the subject of education is touched . 
The Coreans are said to be among the oldest people 7 
world; their early origin is left in doubt, but their ere 
history dates from 3000 years ago. The people a * 


composite origin, but are mainly of a Mongolian 5? 
The philosophy of Corea is Confucian, but there # “ 
erous Buddhist monasteries in the peninsula, and Bo 
hism is the real religion of the Corean people. 
Japan and China had maintained suzerainty © e 
for many centuries, but in 1876 Japan relinquishe? ® 


wer Core 








they condescend to leave the streets and warehouses, the 





Sitting across the table was Madam Von Teuffel 
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claim, while the old Chinese suzerainty continue 
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ri recent date, when, through the intervention of Minis- 
ter Denby, Corea became independent. In 1882, through 
the efforts of Admiral Shufeldt, a treaty was made by 
gbich certain Corean ports were open to American com- 
merce, and this was soon followed by treaties, obtained by 
the English, French and Germans, by which those coun- 





a boy from fifteen upward would devote himself to the 
study of medicine and surgery, or to that of mathematics, 
or to that of languages, because his ancestors had done so 
before him, and hence he would be known to belong to the 
House of Medicine and Surgery, the House of Mathematics, 
ete., etc., to the koang-sang-kam or House of Scierces, to 
the nioul-hak House or School of law. 

“ The law practiced in Korea was written by an old 
lawyer four hundred years ago. 

















ries received similar privileges. 

Chinese arts and politics dominated throughout Corea 
for many centuries, and down to modern times the term, 
rhe Hermit Nation,’ was quite applicable to this hereditary 
and absolute monarchy which, covering 82,000 square miles, 
bas a population of about ten and a half millions. The 
estimates make it 12,000,000. In all official writing 
» the correspondence of the upper classes, the Chi- 





Much of it was his own 
theory and the remainder was adopted from a treatise on 
This Chinese law-book 
is well known in China, but is not accepted by the Chinese 


law written by a lawyer in China. 


government. These law-books are called Ta-jun-tong- 


pitin and Ta-miung-youl, and consist of about thirty vol- 


latest 


- phabetical characters are used exclusively, but the | umes.” Private military schools are found in Corea and a 
Included 
in the military training is the cultivation of the voice so 
En 
passant, it is said that the King can easily bring into the 


field 600,000 men fit for military service, and that he hasa 


' 
nese a 


language of the people is an intermediate between Japa- general interest in military affairs is observable. 
nese and Mongolo-Tartar, and is generally conceded to 
belong to the Turanian family. that the orders given may be distinctly understood. 
Society is ranked in many social grades; there is an 


hereditary aristocracy, and no office of even local impor- 





tance is held by other than a noble. Strictly speaking, | fleet of 200 vessels. The geographic position of Corea 
there is no well-to-do middle class; those who are not| makes it at all times necessary to be prepared for attacks 


Seials are cultivators of the soil. A mountainous coun- | from either China or Japan, both of which countries seem | 


ery. the climate is healthy and corresponds to that of the | inclined to be jealous of the somewhat independent position 
n idd 


lhe early education of Corea dates from centuries 


le Atlantic states, or somewhat to Italy. occupied by the present King. 

The civil service examination bears indirectly upon all 
fore the Christian era, but its phases at that early date 
Within the 


years, the status of education has attained a degree of | longing to the literary class or to the nobility, is to have 


ie 
must be somewhat hidden in obscurity. 





national education, for it is a sort of examining board for 


last | all kinds of schools, and the aim of all parents, whether be- 





excellence which is attributable in part to the interest jeer sons pass this examination. ‘The most important ex- 


nanifested by the present dynasty in educational matters. 
The reigning monarch, King Li-Hi (1864-1894), is the | t 


twenty-ninth in succession since the founding of the present | and as all public officials must have passed these examina- 


aminations are held at Séoul, and candidates come from all 
he provinces. The examination is both oral and written, 
jynasty in 1392. Nearly all Coreans can read and write ; | tions, even the nobility obtaining rank by their success at 
ynast) ) ’ 

many are highly educated; each nobleman possesses a | these examinations, the results are attended with great for- 
library of hundreds or possibly thousands of volumes, | malities, the king and a host of civil and military officers 


which are loaned to those who desire special information ; | appearing in full dress. Three separate degrees are given: 


effort is made to keep the books in circulation where they | the tcho-si, the tsin-sa and the keup-tchiei; the last being 


will do most good, and learned men spend much of their | obtainable without the possession of the others, The tsin- 
| 


time in writing books of both prose and poetry. 


| sa are destined to fill administrative offices in the provinces; 


“The Korean language,* like the English, has twenty-| the keup-tchiei the higher positions about the capital 


five letters, and the words are of one or more syllables, 
Many 


Chinese words have been incorporated into the Korean 


and the palace. 
while the Chinese words have generally but one. The examinations for the selection of high officers are 
held nearly every month, and those who have taken the 
language ; 


for example, all words or syllables ending in ng | degree of doctor are entitled to the Kwa-ga examination. 


have a Chinese origin. The Korean language for centufies | Sometimes 5%,000 papers will be presented and only twenty 


has preserved its grammatical construction, which, like its 
Like the Chi-| especially among persons of high descent, their houses will 
nese, it is written in perpendicular lines, and the principal The 


day on which the successful contestant receives his appoint- 


people pass. Consequently, when the Kwa-ga is obtained, 


alphabet, is based on scientific principles. 
be thronged with guests presenting congratulations. 
words of the sentence have the modifying words grouped 
lirectly around them. Metaphors and personifications are 


ment is one of the proudest of his life; to receive his ap- 
more used in the Korean than 


in either the Chinese or| pointment he goes to the king’s palace, and if he has 


Japanese languages.” wealth, he makes this a day of great display both at home 


The masses of the Coreans attend private schools;| and in the procession which accompanies him to the 
small tuition fees are charged, and the pupils are presumed 
to have finished their education at these schools in about | 
six years. The text-books are written in both Corean and | 
Vhinese and there is a mutual exchange of question and | 
explanation on the part of pupils and teachers when the 
lesson is given out. Each written character is equivalent 
to a sentence, so that a task of four or five 
enough for a day’s task. 


palace. 
But to turn to the higher public schools, to which many 
of the students of the private school courses naturally gravi- 


| vanced study, the graduates generally intending to devote 
themselves to intellectual pursuits. The buildings are 
words is 
The Eastern custom of sitting 
on cushions is employed in these schools; the pupils face | 
the wall, learn the lesson and repeat it aloud perhaps a | combined, and 
hundred times a day, until the teacher is certain that the | tiles.’’ 


lesson is perfect. Then there are so-called royal schools for the princes 
f 


ol 


a large gate. 
surmounted 


The ordinary education includes the | 
earning se 2lements of padi ¢ i i 
learning these first elements of reading, penmanship | and for the king. 


instruction in moral teachings, a limited knowledge of | 
geography, arithmetic, taught by the abacus, as in Japan, | 
history of China and Corea, and the rudiments of 
government. 


and ‘ ; ‘ 
has duties which serve to promote the education of the 


royal family from the king down. 
the ‘ 

But there are higher courses which will be 
treated in their proper place. 


ieee — best own schools in their own houses. | meet in the royal chamber for that purpose.” 
ghbor: riends may be invited to send their chil-| cussions are published in the papers. 

ree cultured persons are sought for as teachers, and all | The education 
the branches necessary to a liberal education are taught. | usually finishes with the twentieth year. 
History, mental philosophy, Chinese and Corean classics, | ) 

. doctrines of Confucius, parliamentary rules and 

Conan inte aah rag = a Should the 

course in sciences sal Pe ea ic ele i ; 

; 8, g ation Is given 

“Y & professor in private classes. In the capital, Séoul, | 


C 


£ 
ot 


the upper classes generally live in great seclusion. Stil 


monials attendant upon ancestor worship. Sewing an 


wh ie ace 950 . . z é \ 
lich has 250,000 inhabitants, there are many such | tion, especially the latter. Even the queen and court 
; — preparing for government examinations, or devot- | a are expectedto be specially trained in these 
ing themselves to veology branches. 
: s y, law, astr r ° , < ee . 
; medicine and Stes Ras , onomy, language-study, Since 1880, when the beginnings of a freer intercourse 
, One eee with other countries was made manifest, the establishment 
ri ia ne peculiarity of the Coreans is the great love of of free schools for the study of English language and litera- 
: ‘lr ancestors; “no man whose lineage is not pure can 'ture and for the study of military science was attempted. 
ever t - : as g } -] . : r 
pf ecome a high official ;” and from this ancestor-| 1 Bese schools are reported to be fairly successful. The 


Worsh) . . 
hip comes one form of their education, 
certain subjec 





ts being hereditaty in families. For instance, | the present.” 






































) * The | Such in brief is the educational status at the present 

“ interesting rn a ro this. article are taken from an | day inCorea. Whether Japanese, Chinese or Russian in- 
rean Embass ; written by a member of the | fuences are to dominate that country in future is difficul 

; the y to the United States in 1882, and published i . ’ . 

is Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1890-91. ed in | to determine. F. G. Frencu. 








tate, there are some 400 of these giving a course of ad- 


similar in style to houses of noble families; “each school 
is surrounded by large grounds, with an entrance through 
The walls are of stone, or brick and wood 
by a high sloping roof of 


The tai je-hak, or controller of learning, 


For the king himself 
there are studies of both classical and historical interest, 
which are usually taken up during the winter months, and 
2 | the subjects “are discussed by the king, the prime minis- 
If the people attend these private schools, the rich men | ter and other high officials who are invited by the king to 


These dis- 


of girls is carried on at home and 
Corean women of 


there are those who have studied medicine and surgery,but 
the usual studies are of a more elementary character, cover- 
ing penmanship, the pure Corean alphabet, te multiplica- 
tion tables, the history of Corea, and a knowledge of cere- 


cooking are considered an important part of their educa- 


| progressive party endeavored to create a “modern system 
the study of of public schools, but their defeat makes this impossible for 


THE STATUE. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 


First fashioned in the artist’s brain, 
It stood as in the marble vein, 
Revealed to him_alone ; 
Nor could he from its native night 
Have led it to the living light 
Save through the lifeless stone. 


Even so, of Silence and of Sound 
A twin-born mystery is found, 
Like as of death and birth ; 
Without the pause we had not heard 
The harmony, nor caught the word 
That Heaven reveals to Earth. 
Lippincott’s. 





LITERATURE. 


LeTrerRs OF EpWARD FITzGRRALD. In two volumes. London 


and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A well-known French critic tells us that the day of 
letter-writing is past, that the hurry and press of modern 
life afford an irresistible temptation to condensed and tele- 
graphic modes of expression, that all these little trifles of 
social gossip which make the charm of most of the great 
letter-writers are to be found in newspapers, only wholly 
divested of that ease and lightness of hand which is neces- 
sary to make them tolerable—in short, that we must be con- 
tent to look backward, not forward, for the history of cor- 
respondence, as if it were one of the lost arts. I should 
be sorry to agree with this, and so, I! imagine, would many 
The taste for letter-reading grows eminently 
by what it feeds on, and one gets at last to love even those 
dry and insignificant details, messages to friends, adieus, 
bulletins of health, ete., which all go as the strongest evi- 
dences of the naturalness of the writer, One soon gets to 
tolerate if not to sympathize with that most over-wor- 
shipped Madame de Grignan, when one has become suffi- 
ciently an adept in the endless charm of Madame de 
Sévigné. 


others be. 


But the day of correspondence has not wholly passed 
It would be absurd to maintain it in an age which 
has seen the publication of the letters of Emerson and 
Carlyle, and those of Flaubert, not to mention many others, 


away. 


And now we must unquestionably add the correspondence 
of Fitzgerald the translator of Omar Khayam to the list. 
I am, perhaps, over-fastidious in these matters ; but I must 
confess to an extreme dislike of the method adopted by Mr. 
Wright of sandwiching in bits of biography between letters 
All such 
Otherwise there 
is no fault to be found with these charming volumes. 
Though hurry and confusion may have prevented the 
writing of many letters, they could certainly have had no 
influence upon Fitzgerald’s. Carlyle spoke of his life as 
dolce far niente in character. Evidently it was a life free 
from the anxiety and fear which disfigured Carlyle’s own, 
a life not hampered nor tormented nor soured by the inces- 
sant desire to make a figure in the world or even the 
hungry conscientiousness which stirs and pricks and goads 
the modern philanthropist and socialist. Yet no one ean 
read these letters without feeling that it was a gentle life, 
a dignified life, a harmless life, which is not saying so very 
little; an affectionate and tolerant life, which is saying a 
greatdeal. And I am not sure that the peace and uni- 
versal kindness which breathes in these pages is not worth 
more than the feverish aspiration or turbulent enthusiasm 
of many a reformer and many asaint. .Be that as it may, 
there still linger here and there meditative spirits, who are 
contented to look on at the great struggle of existence,hold- 
ing out a helping hand when they can, and otherwise 
dreaming away a quiet life in a green corner, who will wel- 
come in Fitzgerald’s correspondence the tastes and habits 
of a kindred spirit, all the more that it sometimes seems as 
if the race were passing away. 

The tastes and interests reflected in these letters are on 
broad and simple lines, above all things, remarkable for 
sanity and sympathy. There is the largeness of tone free 
from petty cliquishness and faddishness which can be 
founded only on a broad and deep mental training andeven 
then yields so quickly to prejudice and passion. “ Nothing 
is more wonderful to me,” writes Fitzgerald himself, “than 
seeing such men as Spedding, Carlyle and, I suppose, 
Froude, straining fact to theory as they do, which a scat- 
ter-headed Paddy like myself keeps clear.” {And the very 
scatter-headedness, as he calls it, is what makes him 
charming and restful in an age of hobbies and hurries and 
theories and all the rest. 

One of Fitzgerald’s interesting points is his love of 
music, which appears to Le an uncommon thing among 
literary men, an anomaly still asking for explanation. 
Fitzgerald turns from Sir Joshua and Gainsborough, from 
Cervantes, Montaigne, and Shakespeare, to Haydn, Handel 
Mozart, Beethoven, and with equal pleasure. He turns 
away from them all to the fields and the sea with a true 


which speak the language of the man himself. 
matter would appear better in foot-notes. 
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English love of nature, greater and more enduring than the 
pigmy imitations of humanity. 

Asin all correspondences, one is quite as much inter- 
ested in Fitzgerald’s friends as in himself. To begin with, 
one finds him writingto Bernard Barton, well-known to 
all lovers of the correspondence of Lamb. 
many interesting bits about Tennyson, Carlyle, Lowell, 
Spedding, ete. 


clear-sightedness with respect to his friends’ literary pro- 


Then we have 
And especially noticeable is Fitzgerald's 
ductions. He admires a great deal of Tennyson, yet he 
sighs over much of the later work. I must quote just a 
few lines on Browning. “ Browning told Mrs. Kemble he 
knew there was a grotesque side to his society, ete., but he 
could not refuse the kind solicitations of his friends Furni- 


sall & Co. 


because of her somewhat admiring him, nay, admiring 


Mrs. K. had been asked to join; but declined 
what he might have done.” 
GAMALIEL BrapFrorD, JR. 


By Maurus Jokai. Translated by 
New York: D. Appleton & Co 


It is not in its first chapter, that appear the qualities 


Trmar’s Two Wor.LDs. 
Mrs. Hegan Kennard. 


for which Timar’s Two Worlds was hailed as a master- 
Maurus Jokai has begun his book with a 
With adjec- 


tives of mighty import he describes the tremendous energy 


piece of fiction. 
description of the Iron-Gate of the Danube. 


of the stream rushing through its narrow bed between the 


great cliffs, and you really begin to feel that the rapids 


are something Titanic in their power, when suddenly along | 


comes a boat which is drawn up them against the impetu- 
ous tide; with difficulty, indeed, but still without accident. 
That brings the author's opinion of the rapids a little into 


distrust; a current that a ship can stem cannot be so very | 
tumultuous, and as a matter of fact the Lron-Gate though | 


bad enough hardly deserves the adjectives applied to it; 
one wonders what the novelist would have left to say about 
the rapids of Niagara. 

The description of the passage up the river, however, 
which occupies several chapters is animated enough; it 
has a peculiar tensity of suspense like that which Victor 
Hugo puts into some of his work. ‘Then the character of 
the style changes ; the incidents do not crowd one upon 
another, as they did at first; there is plenty of incident, 
but there are intervals too of peace, and sweet peace it is 


for the hero, on his obscure island. If the author had an 


object it was to show by contrast how much better it is to} 


live away from men, and cultivate the soil and have noth- 
ing to do with money, than to be energetic in the great 
world and get rich, The same motif has inspired vast 
numbers of men, some of them writers, but perhaps it has 
come to no one who has treated it more attractively than 
Jokai; his paradise is a pleasant land indeed, and its 
inhabitants, as nearly as possible the ‘natural’ men and 
women, are a nice commonplace group to look back upon 
and admire in contrast with the unhappy, fierce villain, a 
woman and a would-be murderess, raving out her last days 
in a convent. 
has no sympathy; the unfortunate wife of the hero who 
doesn’t love him, doesn’t have a stvoke of good luck from 
beginning to end of the book, though fortune cherishes 
pretty much everyone else warmly. 

Probably the book has suffered in translation; the Eng- 
lish is not particularly good at all events. But in the 
original also there were no doubt awkwardnesses; abrupt 


For people with rather cold natures Jokaj 


changes, for instance, from past to present tense, in 
descriptions. 

Once it was reprehensible to read Ouida, but that was 
before the days of ‘decadence.’ 
melled, is no more untrammelled than the world of other 
writers; upon the generation that has inoculated itself, so 
to speak, with the indelicate, the germs of Ouida are com- 
paratively ineffective. 
one of two short stories that appear, bound together by the 
Macmillans, under the title of The Silver Christ. The 
second of these stories, The Lemon Tree, is merely the 
history of the life, but chiefly of the death of a very poor 
Italian girl. It has a little value for its local color, but is 
hopelessly pathetic and limp. The other story deserves 
more notice, being indeed a fine piece of workmanship. It 
is the tale of the passion of a strong peasant man for a 
strong peasant girl; a passion so powerful that it leads 
him to desecrate a grave to please her; but she avoids him 
and escapes into the great, exciting world she has longed 
for. The tale is full of the atmosphere of life among the 


Now she, the untram- 


There is indeed nothing toxic in 


lowly and brutal in hot-headed Italy; such an atmosphere | 


as is strongly portrayed in Cavalleria Rusticana. It is 
perhaps the best bit of character study that Ouida has 
ever done. 


Mr. Ephraim Hunt, who will be remembered with pleas- 
ure by boys of our English High School of twenty-five years 
ago, and who in those days impressed his pupils with his 
skill in the mathematical branches, has recently prepared 
a Geometry for Grammar Schools, which has just been 
issued by D. C. Heath & Co. The method is somewhat 


novel and rather surprising, for one finds that the diagrams 
are entirely missing. But it is a part of the work of the 
scholar to construct these under the eye of the teacher 
and in this way to gain even a clearer understanding of 
the matters in hand. In some places, however, this 
omission may be subject to a little question, the deserip- 
tion of the solids, for example, where a picture might well 
have been inserted, since all puvils will not have equally 
vivid visualization. The elements of geometry are here 
skilfully recast to the grade of a lower class than hereto- 
fore, in response to the calls now fashionable for the early 
establishment of the bases of the higher studies, and much 
ingenuity is everywhere apparent in the adaptation ; the 
suggestion, for example, that the ellipse is but the shadow 
of a circle cast upon some non-parallel plane. The descrip- 
tion of a point seems to be a difficult matter, it being 
stated on one page that “points are only places where 
lines begin or end, or cross each other,” and a few pages 
later, in introducing the circle, that “every point in it is 
equally distant from a point within it, called the center.” 
Here we seem to have two species of points, one the active, 


which exist only at ends or intersections, and the other 





which we may perhaps call the latent, which are indeed the 
old familiar points in goemetry and to which we refer without 
| the formality of an intersection. 

The little book seems to be destined to have a wide 
; field of usefulness, for the experience of Mr. Hunt, who 
|has been prominent among our public educators for so 
many years, both as instructor and superintendent, is a 
guarantee of the practicability of his method. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Three short stories of unusual interest appear in The 
They are The Kid- 
napped Bride by Mrs. Catherwood, For Their Brethren’s 
Sake by Grace Howard Peirce, and Tante Cat’rinette by 
Kate Chopin. 
Old Boston Mary: A Remembrance by Josiah Flynt. _ It 


| Atlantic Monthly for September, 


One of the most striking contributions is 


is a graphic pen picture of a famous Boston vagrant by an 
| author who has written much of tramps and tramp charac- 
ter. A delightful prose and verse paper by Edith M. 
Thomas entitled Rus in Urbe portrays the out-door ele- 
ment of city life, and In a Washington Hop Field, by 





under country skies. Charles Stewart Davison, who has 
before described his thrilling mountaineering experiences, 
writes on Up Chevedale and Down Again, a sketch of 


Swiss mountaineering. The more thoughtful readers of 


the Atlantic will find pleasure in reading From the Re- 


ports of the Plato Club by Herbert Austin Aikins. It is 
a striking series of conversations on many themes sug- 
gested by the reading of Plato in a group of intelligent 
men. William Davies contributes an article on The Re- 
ligion of Gotama Buddha. A distinct literary flavor is af- 
forded by A Reading in the Letters of John Keats by Leon 
Hl. Vincent. This article will do much to throw light on 
the much discussed character of the poet. Philip and his 
Wife draws to a close; the chapters are becoming more 
and more interesting. Poems by Graham R. Tomson and 
Duncan Campbell Scott, together with the usual depart- 


ments, complete the issue. 


Mr. Caspar W. Whitney is conspicuous in this month’s 
Harper's with a long and rather interestiug article about 
riding to hounds in England; there is not much informa- 
| tion in it that is new, but it serves to freshen one’s memory 
as to the owners of the best kennels, ete. His comparison 
of English and American riders will be interesting to very 
patriotic Americans: the Americans he found in the very 
first flight in both the Shires and the Meath Country. 
The article is well illustrated by half a dozen men. Mr. 
Alfred Parsons has a number of particularly picturesque 
illustrations for his article on Japan, and Mr. W. T. 
Smedley is at his best in the pictures to Charles Dudley 
Warner’s Golden House. Mr. Warner's bad opinion of 
society is more evident than ever in this instalment of his 
story : his tale has evolved from a description almost into 
The accounts of yachting that Mr. Warner 
gives are singularly un-lifelike. 


an essay. 
For a long time it is not 
apparent whether Jack’s yacht is a ‘ smoke-boat’ or not, 
and her evolutions in collision with the steamer are quite 


admirable. Jack’s character is being disintegrated and 
the process is interesting to watch. Mr. Owen Wister's 
story, The General’s Bluff, is perhaps the best thing Mr. 
| Wister has done; so good is it that it might have been 
Kipling’s own work. 





one wishes to work with a model in writing stories. 


spontaneously, as it were, in the mind of a rustic. 
has handled it well, on the whole, but it is great enough 
to deserve a more thorough treatment than she could give 





Louise Herrick Wall, gives a picture of human nature | 


| 
| 
s| 
| 
| 
| 


It bears Kipling’s influence in the | and moral endurance and the covrage of Ajax.” Pictures 


swing of the sentences and the use of words—of the word | 


| wind.” 





| 
| 
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it in a short story, and you feel that all through the ta1 
Mr. Julian Ralph has a pretty fair description of mounts; 
life, and Professor Prudden has an excellent _— 
account of the evidence of the rocks about 
showing how the great glacier swept over the 
the south-east in the ice-age. 


Popular 
New York, 
State towan 
The Review of Reviews deals with the Corean troul 

with the end of the strike and with the tariff. Then; 
a timely article on Political Japan and Its Losin’ a 
pictures of the Mikado, Mutsu Hito, and his i: 


mn ; ady IS€Ts and 
chief leaders—a fine looking company, 


ne many of 
hardly to be distinguished for cast of features 


types of the Anglo Saxon race. 


eg 
eo 


from hoble 
Some of these bles 
. * c,h . . ne 
have risen from low life. There isa summary of 
. , . me Ol What 
Congress has done, including certain items the : 

* . . - new 
tariff law. In the caricatures is to be noted in 
fact interesting to the student of psychology 


the illustrations wherein are shown China an: 


Passing a 
In Dut one 4 
‘ , : 1 Japan fight 
ing, is China placed upon the right. The frontis, ; 


ere 
, ; a 
portrait of Li Hung Chang, shows the 


great Statesman 
he must have been many years ago. 

In the Arena, Rev. M. J. Savage has a word about t 
Mr. Sav 


out the evidences of the poet’s religious nat 


be 


age pomt 


Religion of Walt Whitman's Poems. 


ire, and 
phasizes the value of that immense respect for the ber 
Man, of which Whitman was the great exponent. A 

is evident in every line of Whitman’s, and Mr. 


Savage 
properly eloquent in its praise. 


Then he goes on. | 
ever to say that Whitman, with all his freedom 


in dealis 
with 


sexual relations, was as “clear as the 
Very likely, but his kind of cleanli: 


for one’s animal passions, has been proved 


St 


inex pedient 


A burglar might say he stole and respected himself 
stealing, and was therefore entitled to be considered 
honest man, but probably Mr. Savage would dis 
him. 


an 
agree with 
Hon. Walter Clark comes next to Mr. Say 


age with 
an interesting complaint 


that our Senators ought 4 
elected for terms of four years, and that, in general, 


on 
Mr. Walter 
Blackburn Harte is allowed thirty-six pages for a review 
of the Chicago Strike. In his introduction he con 
Mr. Debs et al. to John Hancock and Samuel Adams and 
John Adams, whom he terms a “ fantastic horde of raga 
muffins and lawless misguided riff-raff.”’ The 
and epithets apply admirably to Mr. Debs, etc.. and 


Harte explains that he meant them, as applied t 


system of elections ought to be changed. 


1 pares 
adjectives 


breakers of the law in 1778, only in jest—so it is all 


Mr. Harte waxes rather vehement, in the latter part 
article, and hopes the country may not be bathed in blo 
but apparently he is not sure. To prove that something 


dreadful is going to happen, the editors of the Arena har 


| published an Astrological Forecast of the Administration 


of President Cleveland, by Julius Erickson. The United 
States had just better look out for 1896; that is all. Mr 
M. Louise Mason has an enthusiastic article in praise o 
Miss Mason, her daughter, Miss Mason's character and ap 
pearance are the result of the thoughts of Mrs. Maso, 
just before Miss Mason was born—so Mrs. Mason says 
“ Here is the result: a beautiful woman in mind and beds 
with chestnut hair, slight physique and a phenomenal voiee 
—contralto; she is a philosopher, a student in Delsarte, # 
tronomy, astrology and masters every study, is eloquest 
and has one of the most amiable dispositions. Her father 
desired a boy, and my sympathizing with him for a shor 
time in this wish has given her the desire for out-dow 
sports.” 

The frontispiece of McClure’s Magazine for September 
is a portrait of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson, and the ope? 
ing article is a relation, by Mr. Stevenson, of how, 
after their marriage, he came to write Treasure island. | 
is a particularly charming paper, as might have been & 
pected, and encouraging to young writers who wil 
work on. Perhaps never has that monster the Novel # 
looms before a young author been better described ta 
here. “The beginner must have a slant of wind, a !eay 
vein must be running, he must be in one of those how 
when the words come and the phrases balance thems'"* 
—even to begin. And having begun, what a dread lool 
forward is that until the book shall be accomplished! Fer 
so long a time the slant is to continue unchs ged, the 


incomprehensible. Still that is a mere detail: the charac- | to keep running ; for so long a time you must hold at 
ter-drawing, wherein Mr. Warner is quite at home, is mand the same quality of style; for so long a time)™ 


puppets are to be always vital, always consistent, 8" 
vigorous. I remember I used to look, in those day’, upes 
every three-volume novel with a sort of veneration, #* 
feat—not possibly of literature—but at least of physical 


of the houses and scenes in which the Stevensons live * 


‘also,’ for instance. Mr. Kipling is an excellent mode. if| the time and several portraits of Stevenson himself #. 
Miss | company the article. In an article by Robert Bart, ah 
Wilkins has chosen that most promising of themes, the position is given of the ‘ savate,’ or kick, as employed via 
second advent excitement, which she has made crop up great skill by the French boxers. 


The French chem™, 


She | Profesosr Berthelot,in an interview with Henry J. W. Das 


| 


sets forth the grounds of his belief that a time 8 com 
when milk, potatoes, beef and all the staples of 
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»e supplied from 4 laboratories of the chemist, 
instead of from the fields of the farmer. In an article il- 
lystrated with some very interesting 
raphs taken by himself, Dr. H. 


M . al School discusses the question whether composite 


food will t 


composite photo- 


and the narrative 
are three short stories, Josef Helmuth’s Goetz, by Frederick 
R. Burton; 
P. Bowditch of Harvard | and On Second Thoughts, by Lalage D. Morgan. 





eed. Other articles in Lippincott’s 
. Harben, 

Laura 
A. Smith writes of Songs of the Battle-Field, and gives 


The Sale of Uncle Rastus, by Will N 
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tionary, with all its merits, is a monument of that provin- 
cialism which measures the importance of composers and 


performers by their relationship to London. 


Another 


striking illustration is to be found in Rockstro’s History of 
Music, in which Mendelssohn, beloved of the English, 


rraphs are ty pical pictures, 


. place of a frontispiece the Chap-Book publishes a lar 
Miss Gertrude Hall's in her own very graceful de 
a ¢ 


In 


» handwriting : 
Well to remember standing in the light 
Of fortune’s smile—so sweet one dreams it true! 
Them that, in shs rdow with the vultures fight 
Devouring at their hopes forever new. Pr 
Good to remember, groping in the night 
ro find the passage leading from despair, 
Them that afar walk on a sunlit height 
Rejoicing in the prospect of pure air. 
ws a notice of Miss Hall’s imagination by Mr.]a 
«« Carman: it is laudatory, but the critic does not say | ar 
n Miss Hall's 


trembling with emotion, by Mr. 





praise. Next comes a tale, sup- 
eel tO be 


Mr. La Rose seems to be at a loss for similes, so he 


the old ones, and some of the adverbs out of the 


k Eyes “still as a dream,” “ face strangely 


\ man reads toa girl the lovel 


lest of passages 


Dante, and coming to the plac e where the love rs ceased 


" | . in 
yps his bouk as did Galeotti. 


But he discerns 
; : | im 
. the love-lit eyes of the maiden, Mr. La Rose 
both 


tself into the brain of the watching youth,” and 


say clearly what, but it is a vision, and it 


gh his brain, vaster than reality,” so it must ( 


. something remarkable. It seared him anyway, 


p and went home, ungallantly leaving her 
The Chap Book 
4s a supplement in the shape of a very effective picture 

Azrael. by Mr. Goodhue. The light is well handled. 
The angel 
Mongolian grim enough for half a dozen angels of 


leall h 


Mr. Howells telling 


nee of a silver-throated snake. 


in cast 


means as interesting as Mr. Howells telling about that are 
. wella Dr. Holmes and Emerson and Hawthorne 
i ng literary men, but he gives on the whole a 


lea, in describing his literary passions in the 


La Home Journal, of the pleasing qualities in certain 


lennyson he read, being a-weary with much 


" | found him full of balm. There is also in the 
Home J nal an article on the Daughter in the Home by 
Kingsland, Mrs. Hamilton 
Mr. Bok. Mr. Addison B. Burk has something to 
about Building Societies. Mrs. 
bject of women Living Beyond 
i paper of Mrs. 
it Sixteen, is given. 
Miss Maria’s Fiftieth, is charmingly il- 
Stephens, and Mr. Frank R. 
brings to a conclusion most recent 
travels. Mrs. 


Mott and young |‘ 
say | | 
Van Koert Schuyler writes 
Their Strength. t 
Burton Kingland’s series, A 


Daughter A short story by Octave 
Phanet, entitled 

strated by Alice Barber 
Pomona’s 
Bottome, president of the Order of King’s 
Daughters, tells how she came to found the society. Rev.|t 
Edward Everett Hale, she says, gave her the first idea of |! 
a ‘sisterhood,’ and the first ten members were a circle of | t 


the Ten Times One is Ten Society. 


The second part of the Transactions of the Mass. Hor- 





ticuitural 


a, contains many matters of especial interest to the 
embers of that excellent Society, and many other items | 


t more general interest. An entertaining portion of the 


me is a report of the Garden Committee, containing 


the dese riptions of many gardens which were visited while 
determining the award 


iT 


while the list of 
ary accessions is a compilation so full as to be of value 
to all botanists in its presentation of the current literature. 

Che Africa for 
“iis month is the story of Dr. Jennie, the missionary den- 


ust. Mr. William Taylor tells the story, beginning with an 
Acco int 


of certain prizes 


most interesting article in Illustrated 





of a tumble of his own, “which,” as he piously 
but for my Father’s care of me would probably | 
| 

1 


Sava. * 


‘ave broken my old reliable hip-bone.” Dr. 
is a Wwe 


Jennie, who 
man, has planned to walk from Dondo to Malange, 
“ d aty a) P < 7 . . 

4 distance of one hundred and fifty miles, extracting the | 


toot} 
teeth 


} 


of the missionaries on the way, “ preparatory to her | 
plate work a couple of months hence.” Several of the | 
missionaries have been recalcitrant about having their | 
teeth extracted, but Mr. Taylor has succeeded in pursuad- | 


ng the 


g m to better things. | 


} 
" — lete novel in Lippincott’s is Captain Molly, 
y Mary A - Denison, who wrote That Husband of Mine. | 


It 1S as 
as unlikely a tale as one usually meets with in fiction | 


with events of to-day. There are disguises in it} 
ll manner of curious adv entures. 


dealing 


and a 

tal Everything in the | 

tale ooec 

s0es to show that rich girls who leave home to join | 

he Ss 
6 vation Army have a good time and marry ree 

Sweet 


*arts—not, be it noticed, lowly sweethearts, but rich 
Swee 


idresses in humble guise. The diction is poor 





specimens of them, music as well as words, from many 


some of the worst liberties of the 
Evolution of the Heroine is a very light literary essay by 
*rofessor H. H 


writes entertainingly of the 


butions are on Secrets of the Toilet, 


|} much poetry. 
Pierre La be 


| Gerstacker, is to be 


of all his earlier poems which appeared originally either 
in volumes or in the pages of the 
Galaxy, the Cornhill, the 
ete, These 
Heart’s-Ease—will form the complete poetical works of 


bears, not a scimeter but a cup, and his face is Mr. 


about his own loves in literature is | Other day, 


penny 


rhis professional Rosa Dartle wanted to know : 


panying assurance 


ive for the information appealed to my higher self, and 


submitted to me by young authors, whose clever but crude 
ideas I hate 
sent to me, and would advise 


younger authors to send them their efforts. 


Society for the year of 1893, which has just been | Pickwick Papers. The 
; Lawyers of Pickwick. 

Lockwood delivered in York and, at the request of Lord 
Possell, 
Lord Chief Justice, repeated. 


| is clever. 

ality of Little Billee 
English artist. 
this young man, just in time to enhance the 


reminiscences of him, that his cousin, Mr. Stacy Marks, R. 


left by the artist. 


| will first see the 


| the world, has been laboring under the impression that he 


ids. How I Found the Baron, by Edward Wakefield, 


scribes a queer piece of semi-political history, including thoven five! 
but these will suffice the present purpose. 
unexpected illustration pops up in Mr. Fuller Maitland’s 
American press. ‘The | new pvook on Masters of German Music, which deserves to 


langerous expedition through the wilds of New Guinea. 


Head-Lines, W. T. 


Larned collects and comments on 


. Boy esen. 
Miss 
Other contri- 


In Good Housekeeping for September, Parloa 
Paris markets. 
Fruit as a Food, Half 
Hundred Recipes for Jams, Jellies and Pickles. There 
e two short stories, numerous miscellaneous articles and 
With the next number this magazine is to 


gin a treatment of The Food Question. 


NOTES. 


That sweet, mournful little story Germels/ 


published by D. ¢ 
a little book by itself, for students. 


rausen, by 
’». Heath & Company, 
It is edited with 
ytes by Dr. Carl Osthaus of Indiana University. 
Theodore ‘Tilton is bringing out at the Oxford Univer- 
ty Press a companion volume to his recently published 
hameleon’s Dish. It will be made up of a revised edition 
Atlantic Monthly, the 
Dublin University Magazine, 


two volumes—the new one will be entitled 


Tilton. 
The humor of Mr. 


e sees an interviewer. 


Zangwill bubbles over, every time 
This story he told a reporter the 


forever coming to him: The conductor of a 


journal honored me with a triple interrogatory. 


1. The conditions under which you write your novels. 
2. How you get your plots and characters. 

3. How you find your titles. 

But the accom- 


1 was very busy. I was very modest. 


that an anxious world was on the qui 


touk my pen and wrote : 
1. The conditions under which I write my novels can 

ve better imagined than described. 
2. My plots and characters I get from the manuscripts 

wasted. I 


to see always read everything 


young authors to encourage 


3. As for 


nyself, and you will, therefore, excuse me if I 


my titles they are only things I work out 
preserve a 
neasure of reticence as to the method by which I get 
hem. 

Mr. Frank Lockwood has written a little book to show 
iow near to truth was Dickens’s descriptions of lawyers in 
called The 


It is a re-print of a lecture Mr. 


book is Law and 


Russell now 
W, Smalley 


Attorney General and Sir Charles 
Mr. G. says it 
As is wel! known Mr. Du Maurier’s model for the person- 
was the late Mr. Fred Walker, a young 
Trilby has given a popular reputation to 
sale of some 
A. has just written. They will be illustrated with pictures 

Mr. Du Maurier, by the way is engaged upon a third 
novel, which will be finished in the course of a year, and 
Mr. Du 
Maurier, will be surprised to learn from the September 


light in Harper’s Magazine. 
| Current Literature, says the Critic, that “in the thirties ” 
he was “(a small American child,” and lived near Union 
Square, New York. He will be even more surprised to 
\learn that he, “the young American, at the age of twelve, 
went to London.” Mr. Du Maurier, as well as the rest of 


was born in Paris, but Mr. Edmund Picton makes an 


American of him. While we should be delighted to claim 
Mr Du Maurier as a fellow-country-man, we do not, in the 


| light of facts, see how we can do so. 


Someone, possibly Mr. Krebiehl, in the New York 
Tribune, points out a few characteristics of musical dic- 


tionaries, as follow: “ Readers of musical literature have 


thearts 
es aps who wear spectacles so as to be unknown and long been familiar with the provincial tone and spirit of 
aY their ac 


be quoted because of its singular naiveté. 
Brahms’s ‘ Academic 
a pause the bassoon enters with intensely comic effect with 
the theme of what is known as the ‘ Fuchslied,’ or fresh- 


recorded ; 


bassoon’s antics in the ‘ Pastoral’ 


notice of this critic ? 


have almost escaped your memory. 


banker; Mr. H. P. 


widower with several children. 


Revolution. 
the Goucourt 
speaking of ; 

Gontaut, translated by Mrs. J. W. 
knew personally both Napoleon |. and the Duke of Well- 
ington, and all the lesser French and English celebrities of 


announced by Lloughton, Mifflin & Co. 
‘Unguarded Gates and Other Poems.’ 


the titular story, the following: 


Lord Ormont and His Aminta. 
Gacred Books of the East. Vol. XXXVI. 


Sorrow and Song. By C. Kernahan. 
Through Staffordshire Stiles. 


Der Elbelachs. 


The Insanity of Over-Exertion of the Brain. 


Grove’s Dic- 





many of the English historians and critics. 


their Queen and her consort, has nineteen pages devoted 
to him, Handel sixteen and a half, Bach eight, and Bee- 


It would be easy to add to the examples; 
A new and 


Speaking of 
’ overture, Mr. Maitland says: * After 


men’s song; the point of the joke, the quality of tone of 
the instrument chosen, falls a little flat with English audi- 
ences, as, since its first appearance in the Sorcerer’s song, 
the bassoon jest has been drawn upon for a safe laugh in 
any comic opera when the wit of the dialogue has run a 
little thin.’ 
capacity of the bassoon for comical expressiun. 


So Sullivan is the original discoverer of the 
Let it be 
but shades of Mendelssohn and Beethoven ! 


What is the discovery of Sullivan compared to the discov- 
ery of Maitland ? 
Nights’ Dream danced all these years in vain, and the 


Have the clowns in A Midsummer 
symphony escaped the 
It seems even so.” 


Mr. William George Jordan, the editor of Current 


Literature, has been at the curious task of making up a 
sort of concordance of those pieces of verse and prose that 


When you want to 


know what poem that deligntful passage in praise of, say, 
mince-pie appeared, all you have to do is to look under 
mince-pie in Mr. Jordan’s book, and you will find the 
name of the poem and the book wherein it may be found. 
A most useful book one must admit if it is full enough. 


There are te be a thousand pages of it when it shall appear 
as an illustration of the impertinent questions about a year hence, but even a thousand pages are none 
too many for an index of half-remembered scraps. 


George Meredith's only daughter has married a 


Sturgis. He is an American, and a 


Dodd, Mead & Co. are to bring out what promises to 


be valuable additions to the immense number of memoirs 
of people who have seen France from the inside, since the 


One is a new volume of the reminiscences of 
brothers who knew every writer worth 
the other the Memoirs of the Duchess de 


Davis. ‘The Duchess 


the empire. 


A new volume of poems by’ Mr. T. B. Aldrich is 
It is to be entitled 
Mr. Aldrich is 


about to start on a journey round the world, and will turn 
his experiences to literary account. 


The executors of the late Sir Samuel Baker have in 


hand a biography of the explorer, which eventually will 
be issued by Macmillan & Co. 


A Scarlet Poppy, and Other Stories, in the series 


Harper’s American Story-Tellers, is the title of a volume 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


in addition to 
Best-Laid Schemes, An 


containing, 


Ideal, Mrs. Claxton’s Skeleton, ‘The Tragic Story of Binns, 
The Composite Wife, and Mr. Van Nore’s Daughter-in-law. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Dictionnaire de la Langue de Moliere comparée avec celle de 


Par Ch. L. Livet. Paris: Welter. 
By George Meredith. 


ses Contemporanes. 


New 
ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Oxford University 


London: Ward & Lock. 
By J. P. Sheldon. London: F. 


SCIENCE 


Eine biologische-anatom. Studie v. A. Fritsch. 
Prag: Rivnoc. 


ress. 


Murray. 


By J. B. Tuke. 


London: Oliver & Boyd. 


The Treatment of Wounds. By W. W. Cheyne. London: 
Pentland. 
Untersuchen iib. die verschiedenen Moral-systeme.  v. K. A, 


Leimbach. Fulda. 


HISTORY. 


Gessammelte Beitriige zum Civil-process. v. J. Kohler. Berlin: 


Heymann. 


Oberbadisches Geschlechterbuch. I Bd. 
loch. Heidelberg: Winter. 


The Downfall! of Lobengula. By W. A. Wills. 
ridge. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Der Eskimo-Dialekt d. Cumberland-Sundes. v. F. Boas. 
Wien: Holder. 


Die Seebstverwaltung als Rechtsbegriff. v.H. Blodig. Wein: 


v. Kinder v. Knob- 
London: Collin- 


Braumiiller. 
Small Hospitals and their Establishment. By A. Worcester. 
London: Gay & Bird. 


The Flute of Athena. By R. Bradley. London: E. Stock. 


The Oxen-born Bees of the Ancients. By C. R. Osten Sacken. 
Heidelburg: Horning. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 
They've battled best who’ve boldest borne, 
The kingliest kings are crowned with thorn. 
Gerald Massey. 
SuNDAY, SerTEMBER 9. 
Thy path is plain and straight—that light is given— 
Onward in faith—and leave the rest to heaven. 
Southey. 
MOonDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 
Whoever may 
Discern true ends shall grow pure enough 
To love them, brave enough to strive for them, 
And strong to reach them. 
E. B. Browning. 
Turspay, SEPTEMBER 11. 
O woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made. 
Scott. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 
Tis great delight to laugh at some men’s ways, 
But a much greater to give merit praise. 
Pope. 
TuurspAY, SerTEMBER 13. 
Pleasures are like poppies spread ; 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 
Burns. 
Fripay, SEPTEMBER 14. 
To-morrow! 
Thy sweet smiles we ever seek— 
In thy place—ah! well-a-day ! 
We find the thing we fled—To-day ! 
Shelley. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 





We give below the weather-crop bulletin issued by the 
New England weather service for the week ending Sept. 
3, 1894: 

Along the coast the weather for the week just passed 
has been cooler than usual, while in the interior sections 
it has been warm, with a few cool nights, but no frosts. 
There has been very little sunshine in any district. A 
good shower passed easterly across central Vermont and into 
New Hampshire on the 30th, giving half an inch or more 
of rain in places. The day was generally cloudy and 
threatening elsewhere, but only a trace or a few hundredths 
of an inch of rain came in any other section, and in many 
places none was recorded during the. week. 

The drought is now reported by most correspondents, 
except in central Vermont and in central and northern 
Maine, as the worst on record. Even where the light 
showers and heavy dews have kept vegetation refreshed 
and growing, though but slowly, the wells and streams 
have been getting lower and lower; many that never have 
been known to fail before are now dry or nearly so. It 
makes very favorable conditions for work on meadows and 
bog lands and many are improving the opportunity. The 
fruit and forest trees are now beginning to show the effects 
of the drought in their drying and falling leaves. 

Maine has suffered from the drought the least of any 
of the states, but the reports now indicate that crops are 
suffering and that it is too dry to plow and put in grass 
and grain seed. Potato digging has been begun, but it is 
reported that not until next week will it be well under way. 
There is some complaint of rot and rust, but nothing 
serious. ‘The potatoes are generally found of good size 
and excellent quality. One correspondent in Aroostook 
county says the yield promises an average one, but owing 
to the unusual large acreage there will be an immense 
crop. 

In northern New Hampshire grass is looking fairly 
green, pastures are still very good and most crops are 
doing well. Potatoes are turning out fairly well, with very 
little rot reported. In southern counties some report 
not more than half a crop of potatoes, while others say an 
average yield and of good quality. Corn is maturing well, 
but will be poorly filled on dry land. Apples are wither- 
ng on the trees in Merrimack valley, but generally the 
crops make a good showing. Much grass on new pieces 
is dead, and will promise a poor crop next year. There 
will be very little grown in the southern part of the state. 
All late forage crops have suffered for rain and will be 
light. 

Correspondents in Orange county, in central Vermont, 
report pastures in good condition, and the streams and 
wells no lower than is usual at this time of year. Their 
crops are doing well and rowen is being harvested. But 
in Chittenden county and southern Vermont the drought 
is pronounced a serious matter both to crops and to pasture 
and field land. Potatoes are turning out fairly well, though 


they are rotting badly in Orleans county. Pumpkins are 
a light crop. Corn is good. 

All of Massachusetts continues to suffer for want of 
rain. Most crops are maturing and would not be helped 
materially, but fall plowing and grass seeding cannot be 
done. Pastures are very dry and water is failing in many 
of them. Corn on dry land is ripening up too fast and is 
not filling well, but generally this crop will be fairly good. 
The reports on potatoes are very irregular, but they are 
turning out better than was expected in many places. 
Cranberry picking has begun, with a very light crop in 
prospect. Fruit is dropping badly in places, but the winter 
varieties generally promise well. 

The weather in Rhode Island has been favorable for 
the maturing of crops, but it is very dry, and, as in the 
other states, wells and streams are failing. There will be 
very little second crop of hay cut. Much of the land that 
was seeded last spring will have to be reseeded this fall to 
have any hay next year. The report on apples is varia- 
ble, some orchards showing a good crop while others very 
few. 

Notwithstanding the great lack of rain in Connecticut 
in most places the crops are making a fair showing. Corn 
is poor in places, but is generally good. Cranberries are 
being gathered. -Late peaches are reported scarce in New 
Haven county, but of fine quality and large, and they are 
ripening well, with a good crop in Fairfield county. Onions 
are small. Buckwheat is poor. Potato digging is genera] 
throughout the state and many report a better yiell than 
has been expected. One correspondent in New Haven 
county says they are very puzzling, some fields that look 
promising yield few and small ones, while others, where 
not a large yield was expected, turned out an excellent 
crop. There is great complaint of rot in Litchfield county, 
being worse on high, dry land; some fields will hardly pay 
for digging. The tobacco worms are damaging tomato 
vines very much in places where the tobacco was injured 
greatly by hail near the first of last month. The tobacco 
crop is practically harvested, most of it being put in nearly 
two weeks earlier than last year owing partly to the early 
set and partly to the forcing of the plants by the hot 
weather in July. The crop is pronounced very large. 





THE COLORS OF PENNSYLVANIA AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY PHILIP 8 P. CONNER. 
{ From the Public Ledger.) 

This subject, which should always be interesting to 
persons like myself, native to the state and city, having 
been lately discussed in the papers and the assertion made 
or implied that neither of the two ever had a flag or colors, 
I think that, before taking this assertion for a fact and 
attempting to supply the supposed want by inventing 
novelties, it would be well to consider the following state- 
ments and to answer definitely, one way or the other, the 
accompanying questions : 

First, as to Pennsp]vania— Pennsylvania was, ab origine, 
an organized province, not a mere colony: a province em- 
bracing several colonies, and into which others came. 
Now this province was created by King Charles II. and 
granted by him to William Penn to hold as a seigniory by 
feudal tenure of his Majesty. Penn was, in fact, the feudal 
jord of Pennsylvania ; he was not, however, styled ‘ Lord,’ 
but simply ‘The Proprietary.’ Yet this ‘ Proprietary ’ was 
in fact the lord of the land, and as such he justly called it 
‘My province.’ And, as its lord, he granted unto it sundry 
rights and privileges, by charter or patent, under the 
‘Great Seal of the Province of Pennsylvania;’ and, be it 
remembered, that no provincial commission or patent was 
legal until it had ‘passed’ that seal; that is, until the 
Keeper of the Seal bad sealed the document with it. This 
act of ‘ passing the Great Seal’ was of the first importance, 
being made by warrant from the governor issued directly 
to the keeper. That the possession of its Great Seal 
(which was of silver) was vital to the existence of the 
province is proved by the fact that, it having once been 
carried off by an absconding keeper, no legal act could be 
created, and the very course of justice was barred until 
the seal was recovered. Moreover, when the Revolution- 
ary party decided to end the Province and create the 
State, a committee demanded and received from its keeper 
the seal, which was at once destroyed by being cut into 
pieces. With the Great Seal went the legal life of the 
province, and with that went the province itself. But the 
party which destroyed the province at once created, if not 
the state of Pennsylvania, at least, a provisional state, and 
with it, I think, some kind of a provisional Great Seal, if 
not the present Great Seal of the state of Pennsylvania. 
Now, what was the seal which took the place of the one 
destroyed? For, as the latter, if properly engraved, would 
show the colors of the province, so would the new seal show 
those of the succeeding state, and those colors and devices, 
displayed upon banners, would form respectively the flag 





of the province and the flag of the state. Now, what were 


the colors and divices of the Great Seal of the PrOvInge 
Why, leaving out the nonheraldic additions 
mottoes, ornaments and mere badges around the edge of 
the obverse and on the reverse of the seal, these colors ang 
devices are simply those which were borne by the P 
family, viz., Argent, on a fesse sable three plates. § lhe 
family arms of the Penns and the arms of their province 
were one and the same, and so the colors of Provincia 
Pennsylvania are those of its lords—namely, 
black. And the flag of the Province? Why, the banner of 
the Penns—to wit, on a white (or silver) field g black 
fesse charged with three plates—the same banner, in de. 
vice, that was borne at the Admiral’s funeral, and placed 
above his tomb in St. Mary’s Redcliffe. Such wer 
arms and such the flag (de jure,if not de facto,) of the 
Province of Pennsylvania—that is, such they were, —_ 
vided no other coat was ever officially granted to, o o-. 
sumed by, the province as its particular arms, in distin, 
tion to those of the Penn family, I say such was the cay 
provided no other coat was assigned especially to Penns 
vania as aprovince. Certainly as a state, Pennsylvania 
has a seal and coat of arms entirely different from those o 
her former proprietaries, the Penns; but what that 
originally was, and whether it originated with the prov: 


I 
or later state | am unable to tell and here have no means» 


» Such au 


ena 


Silver aly 


th 
ut 


discovering. To give aregular blazon of it is a thing 











rather too risky to attempt; for, although fr: quent’y hand 
somely painted, the rendering is not strictly heraldic, apa 
therefore, discrepancies and variations occur, as, for jy 
stance, the substitution of two narrow bands (barrulets)/ 
the “band” (fesse) mentioned below. 
description of it is necessary here, I will attempt one in or 
dinary language, although that is not fully adequate ¢ 
press, with perfect precision, heraldic, or even quasi-ber 
aldic, subjects. 

To begin: The shield is equally divided, horizontally: 
the upper part, colored blue, bears a ship in full sail; the 
lower part green, has three sheaves of wheat on it, set ing 
row. A gold band runs across the middle of the shield o 
which is a plow. The crest, supporters and motto are of 
no consequence in this instance, so | will say nothing mon 
about them. Now this coat of arms (or something like ji 
is also the state seal, and, moreover, the state flag, and has 
been so for at least a hundred and fifteen years. Fron 
this it is evident that the colors of the State of Pennsy 
vania are blue, gold and green, and, moreover, provided 
as I have before remarked, that this coat was officially a» 
sumed in Provincial times, that coat was, dc jure, if not & 
facto, the flag and colors of the province, as distinguished 
from the Penn family bearing. 

If William Penn, the son of the proprietary, bore any 
flag in his company of foot (for we must not forget that le 
had a company), besides the British one, depend upon it 
that it was either one especially and officially adopted « 
represent the province, or else it was the banner of the 
proprietary, which, either as seal or arms, was displayed 0 
every official act or proclamation of the province, as may 
still be seen by those who look. Whichever it was, that wa 
and is the provincial flag, and to attempt to replace it by 
a mere badge of some mucb later band of volunteers, & 
vented, along with scores of others, by private persons for 
a particular and transient occasion, and so without any of 
cial origin, is to ignore the truth and to supercede fact by 
fiction. 

And now for the colors of Philadelphia. If they a 
not those displayed in her coat of arms what are they 

Her flag is a banner charged with her arms; the “J 
seal should give that. 


But 
ut, since some 


) ex 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


All the theatres are in full swing now. What they 
giving to the public is for the most part heart-searching 
drama, though there are a couple of light operas. At 
Museum is a play, with incidental music, The Irish Ar 
by George H. Jessop. It is a very good play of its kind 
you don’t see the finger of the author pushing the chart 
ters about very much. It does prod the Irish Arust 4 
into the exalted place of heir to an estate, but you couldst 
expect to have him left without a title but withs™ 
and exceedingly pretty girl—Miss Lotta Lynne who ** 
the pretty girl is very pretty indeed—to be his wife, 
matter how artificially his rise might have to be brought 
about, Mr. Chauncy Olcott plays the Jrish Artist and bas 
the rare good sense not to exaggerate his thrilling p* 
sages. Incidentally he sings several times, with #10" 
not large, but passably good in quality and very 
handled. Two or three of the songs are of his 0w® = 
position ; one, Katy Mahone, is catchy. Mr. Mico ® 
however, at his best in ‘ Believe me if all those a 
young charms.’ The music just suits his voice, ai ® 
expresses the sentiment to perfection. The wena 
good; notably Harry Meredith as Cormac Cronin, 3 
Grace Burton as Widow Blake and J. W. Hague * . 
priest, an excellent part. . 

Louis Aldrich in My Partner has lots of chance 
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ve the souls of his audience, and he does it. The clat- 
: of applause at the Grand Opera House is tumultuous, 
i the silences when Mr. Aldrich holds his hearers in 


profound. 


wri 


suspense are } : . 

[here is very little silence at the Park, where Mr. 
Seabrooke is joking his way deeper and deeper into the 
Seadrov ‘i 


Bostonian heart. ‘Tabasco has been spiced up richly with 
osWw « 5 ‘ 

h remarks and Mr. Seabrooke is funnier than ever. 
fres ‘ , 





“Water Gardens. 


, feature of the September exhibition of the Massa- 
Horticultural Society—a remarkably fine exhibi- 





husetts 


by 


the 
aquatic plants and flowers in the Upper Hall. 
displayed in tanks, as if growing in water gardens, and 
luded examples of the lotus, papyrus, rice, bamboo, and 
lillies of all hues and delicious fragrance. The 
' pal exhibitors were the Hon. John Simpkins of Yar- 
mouthport (first prize), Dr. Daniel D. Lee of Jamaica 


ios way, in every respect—was the display of 


These were 


neludec 


water 


Plain (second prize), W. W. Lee of Northampton and L. 
W. Goodale of Amherst. 
A Successful School. 


results of the high standard maintained by the 


rh 


Berkeley School are apparent in the large numbers of the 


s and girls who have applied for admission—especially 
imission into the preparatory classes for college—this 


In spi 


schools as well as other private enterprises, Messrs 


te of the hardness of the times, which affects 


De Meritte and Hagar find themselves assured of 
sy and prosperous year. 


in the Figaro Mme. Céline Chaumont tells a story of 
Alexandre Dumas which illustrates his kindliness of heart. 
He met her at a time when she was little known, poor, 


and almost starving herself to keep a sick husband and 


their child. Not knowing the circumstances Dumas, who 
was shocked at her appearance, told her she ought to go 
home, eat a good meal and drink some good wine, which 
explained was impossible. That evening she found 
that a big basket had arrived at her house, accompanied 
by the following letter in Dumas’ handwriting : 
hild, | 
risking 


rth 


“ My dear 


d,l am dining at Brébant’s with a few friends and 


a claret which would restore your color and 
it. Don’t thank 


e; what | do is only for the love of art. I said you 


tren Do me the kindness to taste 
would show talent some day, and you must have a chance 
{ proving it, or I shall look like a fool. 


afraid of depriving us. 


You needn’t be 
Brébant says he has got another 


hott 
tlie. 


Cheer up - 





EDUCATIONAL. 


BERKELEY School, 
Boylston Street, cor of Berkeley. 


A graded school for boys and girls. Prepares for all collegi- 


ate English course with 


nstitutions, also maintains 


French or German junior department. 


and 


Eleventh year Sept. 24. Catalogues. 
OPEN DAILY 9 to 12. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE & HAGAR. 


NEw England Conservatory of Music. 





Dr Founded by CARL FAELTEN, 
Eben TouRJEE. Director. 
Music 


Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, and Languages. 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 6. 
en for registration Aug. 30. Prospectus Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


WORCESTER Academy. 
Al 


Sth. Tl 
Certif 


Offices OL 


‘cates admit to various colleges. 

THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 
HOUSE, admirably equipped with 
oraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 

DORMIT\ RY, 


The nt, 


SCE 
IOOL laboratories 


. including fireplace in each room. 

; perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
MNING 

INING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. All build 

ings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 

= W.A BERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


soys’ School of the highest grade. 61st year begins Sept. 
‘orough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 


rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 
Isolated and 


M x institute, 
Mont Vernon, N, H. 


A home school for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SumMER TUITION. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


stitute of Arts, 

162 Boylston St., Boston. 
Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Llustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 

HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


Non tn 


a 


1.8. DEVEREUX 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 1ith 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For | 
circulars address as above. 





F. M. COWLES. 

ASCADILLA School, 

ITHACA, NEW YORK. 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Retined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 
“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHURMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 





Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Building dn- 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com- 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


en ore 


Ries Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


Eten Prang Art Educational Papers. 
The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 
THE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 

AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 

By JOHN 8. CLARK. 
Price ® cents. 

For full information in regard to these and other publ 
cations on Art Instruction, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 


46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


DRVATS Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter ns 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


| ba eaatcriatei and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 
Posse Gymnasium, 

A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 

Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 





CHAUNCY-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 
For Bo 
and for individual needs. 


Mass. In 

er Institute of Technology, for business and fo 
me * Special students received into all classes. 

semistry and Physics are taught by 
- Instruction is 


boys. 


yS and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
Thorough preparation for the 


f laboratory 
given in Sloyd. There is Military 
Year begins Sept. 12. House now open daily 


dress 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


{OWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 
A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 





r 





693 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth year Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the Kast. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, uplike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Be Serves Mi 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-03 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rey. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


BUSSEY! 


COLGATE 





Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NorEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 


VOICE Well Trained 
is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. ' 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 

HICAGO Musical College, 

ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauled free 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 








me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 





OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals, 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


BROAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





 Yids Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 








HORACE MANN WILLARD D. 8c., Principal 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Maste 
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“My 
Ladey’s 
Glove.” 


It was the Courtier Lansor who affirmed that 
“By the glove, one reveals the birth,’ and, 
while we may possibly query the absolute truth 
of his statement, we must admit that a well 
bred lady should be well gloved. 

It is for this reason that so many thousand 
ladies wear only the “ Duchesse’ Glove, which 
in its differing qualities, buttons and finish, 
always represents the latest fashion, and, be- 
cause of its superlative wearing qualities and 
reasonable prices, provesto be the cheapest, 
as well as the most fashionable glove made. 


SEND POR PRICE LIST. 





SEPTEMBER ¢ 1p, 








AFTER THE RAIN. 


BY IRENE PUTNAM. 
The rain was over, and every leaf 
Was flushed with a rosy light; 
The daisies laughed from their childish grief 
And their eyes were teary bright; 
And the meadow spider with golden crown 
Ran up by his silver stair, 
Shaking the trembling raindrops down 
That hung and twinkled there. 


Their ebony fifes the crickets tried, 
And ever the shriller blew; 
His furry bonnet the wild bee dried, 
Scraping its dust and dew; 
And the drops slid down from the green grass 
stem 
Into the moss cups fine; 
The water glowed on the strawberry gem, 
Brewing the fairies’ wine. 


The hair-bird trilled in the pearl-strung bush, 
And the roadside steamed with balm; 

In the dripping forest the hermit thrush 
Lifted his silvery psalm. 

Over the mountain like amber mist 
The sun on the woodlands lay, 

He pledged to the glittering leaves he kissed, 
To morrow, a golden day. 





Chandler & Co, 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Corticelli Filo Silk 


This variety of Wash Silk is popular on account of 
high lustre and beautiful dyes. Being loosely twisted, 
the best way to buy it is on spools, which keep the silk 
clean, and —— shop wear and fraying. In this way 
you save time and money by avoiding waste and in 
convenience, at the same time improving your work 
manship. Corticelli Filo Silk is put up on Spools or in 
skeing as buyers prefer. Awarded the Gold Medal 
and Special Diploma of 7 
Honor at the California Sa 
FESS 


> 2 


International Ex position, a 
1894. te oe 


ore gaat 


“Florence Home Needlework” for 1894 |s 
now ready. Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de 
pee) Knitting,Crochet and Correct Colors for Flowers. 

nd 6 cents. mentioning year, and we will mail you 
the book, 06 3, 90 illustrations, 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having Secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 
Lucy W. Tuck, M. D. 
Office, 2 Park Square. 

Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a thorough medical electrician. 
The Doctor's free dispensary for the poor is 
still continued at her office ,Tuesdays, from 6 to 





P.M. 
Free leétures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 years of age. 


“WASHBURN,” 
188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director; 
$, sthen essential to employ one of ability 

ith thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
ne after approved modern methods in a 

uiet professional manner and would respect- 

full refer by permissjon to Hon. W. H. Haile, 

eut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 

4 vy. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 

4 Fav. Michael Burnham, Hon. 

PP daabine Ba Wake a tat 

. Chapin 5 ay and nig 

3 received at Private Office, iss Common. 

avenue. 


Good Housekeeping 


| CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


| 
| 
| Prof. W. I. Waters of Cincinnati, who 
| has been chosen by the trustees of Wells 
| College at Aurora, N. Y., as president, is 


a graduate of Yale, class of ’78. 


Dr. Lorimer of Tremont Temple has 
sailed on the steamship Cephalonia, after a 
| sojourn of several weeks in Great Britain. 
He preached in Dr. Pentecost’s pulpit in 
| London on August 12 and 19, and ad- 
| dressed large congregations in Oxford,Glas 


|gow and London. The religious news- 
papers published long illustrated articles 
concerning him and his work and the re- 
building of the Temple. The main object 


| of his visit to England was to arrange for 








| the issue of a people’s pictorial Bible his- 
tory which is to appear next year concur- 
|rently in England and America. He com-| 
| pleted his arramgements, assuring himself | 
|of the co-operation of Professor Sayce, | 
Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Gibson, Dr. Pente- | 
costand others. He will revisit England 
next year. 

The house of the late Charles O’Conor 
at Nantucket has the extraordinary distinc- 
tion of being without a closet from base- 
ment to attic. The architect was a young 
relation of Mr. O’Conor, and as. neither of 
them took a woman into confidence, the 
building was quite finished before either of | 
them noticed that there was anything lack- 
ing. 

Mrs. General Grant’s family evidently 
propose to make their permanent home in 
San Diego, Cal. U.S. Grant, Ir., bought 
a handsome home there last winter, in 
which his mother and family live, save 
when Mrs Grant takes excursions east- 
ward and elsewhere. This mansion, is one 
of the finest houses in the town. It stands 
on a hill overlooking the city and bay of | 
San Diego. 





The London News says that the sculptor, 
Nikolaus Geiger, is putting the last touches | 
to his statue of Barbarossa, which is to/| 
symbolize the ancient kingdom in the Kyff- 
hauser monument, which is to be unveiled | 
in 1896. The Barbarossa appears at the | 
end of a vestibule in the style of an ancient 
castle, on the steps of the throne of which 
he is sitting like the sleeping figures of the | 
courtiers, with fabulous animals of the old | 
mythic world. Barbarossa is represented 
at the moment of waking from his long | 
sleep. In his right hand is his sword, his 
left hand strokes his long waving beard. 
Contrary to all other figures of the old hero, | 
he is here represented as arf actual Emperor, | 
with the features of a noble man. ‘The 
whole monument, hewn from the rock, will 
be about eighty feet high. The figure of 
the seated monarch is about thirty feet high. | 


Austin Blair, the ‘War Governor’ of 
Michigan, who died recently, once told a | 
correspondent how his feeliags toward Lin- 
coln underwent a change. Said he: ‘‘I was 
greatly opposed to his nomination, and it 
was a long time before he won my entire 
confidence. He was not only a strong, wise 
man, but he had the great faculty of know- 





| President Cleveland, gave an address to | 


|famous grammarian of early American | 


|is a somewhat pretentious loghouse, with 
i 


'southern slope of a hill, and facing the | Mi 


ing how to bide his time. I, as well as| timation she held this faithful 
others, believed that a proclamation eman- | man, who entered her service 
cipating the slaves should have been issued | fifteen and who was her right hand te 
months before it wasdone. Finally, weary | trusted friend till her death. She Raa 
of urging and waiting, we called a conven-| in the family of her late mistress’s Wi 
tion to meet at Altoona, Pa. The very| W. E. Cushman, more as a 
day we met the president issued his eman- | guardian of the household than as gr... 
cipation proclamation, leaving us little else | Sallie Mercer was sixty-six years ola... 
to do but send to him a delegation thanking | had been with the Cushman f umily an 
him for what he had done. It was hard to|than fifty years. Her deat! mi 
get the start of him, and he seemed to/|recently at Onteora, N. Y., 

know just when the opportune period had | spending the summer with 
arrived to perform a public act.” 
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Andrew Franklin of Burlington, Kan., is Deafness Cannot Be Cu 


one of the oldest pensioners on the rolls of | by local ws as tl 
the War Department, having been born on the diseased portion of the . 

*hri in 1791 He f ht in tl only one way to cure Deafness. ana; 
Christmas Day, in 17! : € fought in the | by ‘constitutional remedies. Peay 
war of 1812, in two Indian wars, and served | caused by an inflamed 
as a teamster in the Civil War. In spite of |} mucous lining of the | 
his 108 years, Franklin, it is said, “can do| When this tube gets inflamed y 

: rumbling sound or imper! 
when it is entirely closed 
An unusual if not a unique celebration result, and unless the inflar 
taken out and this tube r 
mal condition, hearing w 
forever; nine cases out of 
With the ex-| by catarrh, which is 
inflamed condition of 
ae We will give One Hu 
dren, and they were met by all the living any case of Deafness (cau 
members of the ‘old master’s family.’| that cannot be cured 
Whites and blacks enjoyed the day hugely, | Cure. Send for circulars, fr 
and this reunion is to followed by other | —_ mf J. CHEN! Fag 3 
Sold by Druggists, 7 
' 


Ue 


more chores than most men at sixty.” 


was the recent reunion of the surviving 
ex-slaves of the Sims family on the old 
plantation at Italy, Texas. 
slaves were their children and grandchil- 





similar ones. 


W. P. Fishback, writing in the Indianap- | 


. : For Over Fifty V« 
olis Journal, says that the late Lord Cole-| Aa 


M8. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syuur 
used by millions of mothers for thet; 
as 32 inted Chie ustice was £20,000, | teething. It soothes the child, softens 
was appointe hief Justice } alinye ali pais, cures wind colic, and ts 
and that Sir Charles Russell, who was re- | remedy tor Dia rh@a. 25. « bowwe. 
s . ali druggists througho it the world, Be 
cently appointed to succeed Lord Cole-| iy "for" ‘ 


ask for, MRS. WINLSOW’S SOU: HING Seep. 
ridge, was, in 1891,in receipt of an income 


equally large. G 0 AYLOR 
oUt WHISKIES 
MADE 


BOTTLED URE 


SOLD 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELIM 


NEVER supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


Meat BovceF KGnd 


as 


ridge told him his annual income when he | 
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One of the best known poets of Japan, 
Moloyosi-Salzan, has written an article on 
Japanese poetry for the Revue Britannique. | 


He has a high opinion of the talent of his} 





colleagues, and says that they are more| 
highly honored than poets in other coun- 
tries. 

A statue of the poet Shelley has been | 
modelled by Professor Lucchesi. The 
statue will be erected at Via Reggio, near | 
the place where the body of the poet was 
washed ashore. The project was started by | 
a Via Reggio lawyer named Cesar Puccioni, | 
Italian | 
writers, Borghi and De Amicis, were con- | 
tributors to the fund. 


The third son of Count Tolstoi, Leo Lef- | KH © re S EE S 
vitch Tolstoi, is said to have inherited | ' 
some of his father’s literary genius, and all | pox stalls: covered in exercise space for tal 
of his tendency toward realism. | weather. Best KENNEL to be fou/ ® 


J sk ; hae 
we ., | DOCS and CATS when sick or injure + 
Mr. Blaine’s brother Robert, long at- Ho Ambulance may be had at any ti 


tached to the agricultural department, who 549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
was turned away by Secretary Morton, has | 


Gladstone, Swinburne and_ the sere oh é 
Perfect Accommodation 
—FOR— 


TELEPHONE 


been given a $900 clerkship in the library | BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
of Congress. Sateetiee @. nent 


> — 
Surgeon U DANIEL D. LEE 


. ' 

Mrs. Lucinda Bradley, a colored woman, | 
died at Bentonville, Ohio, recently at the | Calls made day or night. 

age of ninety-three. She had been a slave, | oe 


— 





| belonging to Henry Clay, until she was | 


. 
| nine years old, when Clay sold her. | | Sil 
| Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, sister of | 


the inmates of the reformatory prison for | ACU j 
he i f the reformat for| Acute Rheumatism 
women, Sherburne, last week. Miss Cleve- 


ism 
iland has been the guest of Mrs. M. 4, | /nflammatory Rheumat 


| 
| 


Simpson at her country seat in Saxonville.| Sejqgtic Rheumatism 


The house in which Lindley Murray, the | hanno Rheumatism 


days, was born is still standing about 'Paralytic Rheumatism 
twelve miles south of Harrisburg, Pa. It ; 
Capsular Rheumatism 


three rooms and a sleeping loft, built on the | philitic Rheumatism 
Swatara River, of which Whittier sings. | Scrofulitic Rheumatism 


Murray’s father settled there about 1730. | Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Among the Americans now settled at | 


| Baden-Baden is Mr. John L. Stoddard, hard | Rheumatism of the Heart 


at work wah bie lectures for the next $€8-| Bout and Rheumatic Pains 
son. He writes that he has secured in | 


Paris and Italy a phenomenally interesting | All Cured by Dr. PARKS 


collec tion of illustrations. ae 

Mrs. Sartoris and her son, A. E. Sartoris | Remedy for Rheumath™ 
are expected soon to visit Mrs. Ulysses S. | Price $1.00. Drug stores or 05 ™ 
Grant at Narragansett. 
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The actress’s biography reveals in what es- 
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Obesity, «= 
Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, 
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No Charge for Consultation. 
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DUTIES | PUT AWAY. 
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nY W. F. BARNARD. 














sl putaway; 

art keeps holiday 

I flee the fervent heat 

And seek the cool retreat, 
Where I can see the blue 

and silver river flow, 

And green and distant woods 
Sweet 
Here 


Scarce rusties as I pass 


Dutie 
My he 
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lent solitudes 


s 


sll is calm; the grass 


One works; I hear his booms 

In honeysuckle blooms. 

Go. brown bee, gO away , 

l ot work to day; 

} with white clouds above 

That e, my thoughts would rove 
In random luxury, 

Through earth and air and sky 
Even the birds are still, 

And the wind upon the hill. 


Seen through the tremulous air, 
4)) things look calm and fair; 
And 1 with them would cease 
For this delicious peace; 
Letting the world go by, 
With for it all an eye. 

The Chautauquan. 


“THE RICHEST MAN 
THE WORLD.” 


IN ALL 


OBERALM. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine.) 
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1 go to Salzburg, and see the graves 
ard’s wives, and the catacombs in 
xcks, and the Jesuits’ Cathedral. And 
you come on here and look at our 
“er streets ; and—when you are not too 
ip in the mountains to the Bava- 
rontier; and then you come and gape 
under my window, and never 
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Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


t and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


or Contracted Chests, 


DR. ALBEE! REESDVER, 


virgin gold, with never a 
Why, the only thing that 
ny days, and keeps me awake of 
where to put it all, and how to 
W hy, sir, there are not cellars 
Vienna to hold it. nor locks 


ie into my back-parlor, and let 


never to return, without drugs, bands, i 


can be readily relieved. 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 

pansion. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


SQUARE. 


green tourists; and I'll put the facts before 
you, and tell you how I became the richest 
man in all the world, 

“ Well, here we are with the door shut, 
and a jug of Kaltenhausen beer between 
us—oh, you needn't look at those alche- 
mist pictures, and grin; 
that kind of maniac 


there’s nothing of 
My gold is 
Nature’s own handiwork, as good as ever 
came from mine; all pure, and yellow, and 
soft, and that 


about me! 


never a grain of alchemist 
drivel about it. 

‘* But they are worth looking at, for all 
that, those old engravings. There’s Cag 


liostro, with his big forehead, his com- 
passes and hour-glass, trying to look like 
Father Time; but Father Time made short 
work of him and his sham gold too. There 
is Jacob Boehme, the theological shoe- 
with his Book of Revelation and 
his bit of cobbler’s-wax. And the big fel- 
low in the corner with the black cap is 
Albertus Magnus I 
always call him —the biggest ass of them 
all! Then Bombast Paracelsus 
his shallow skull in Salzburg. 1 suppose 
you saw it, like all the other imbeciles who 
prefer the dead quack to the live millionaire. 
A fine lot of old engravings 


maker, 


Asinus Maximus, 


they have 


of a poor pack 
I gotthem sent from old shops 
and 


of ninnies. 
Miinich, Nurnberg and Prague 
but that was when I 


in 
was a bit of a crank 
myself, before I was the biggest gold-owner 
upon earth. 

“ Leave those old empty-heads alone, and 
come and sit down here, while I put the 
facts before you. You don’t mind my long 
pipe, | hope? No German can talk without 
a big pipe hanging down his chin. 
Bismarck 


Even 
but did you hear that Bismarck 
and Old Wilhelm’s grandson are recon- 
ciled ?— Wilhelm the Wilful, I always call 
him; he sent a telegram about the old 
man’s illness; but there, | am going away 
again, when I should be telling you about 
my gold. 

“ Look at this big map, and follow it, as 
I tell you the facts. 1 have joined two 
maps together to show the whole of the 
Pacific Ocean. Here, you see, I’ve marked 
two spots with yellow, and drawn a dotted 
line between them. 
covery ! 
egg. 
This spot on the east side—no, I sup- 
pose it’s the west—west side of Pacific, 
east side of Asia; yes, that’s it. Well, this 
spot is Amooria and the town of Blago- 
vestchensk. Now, although you are a 
tourist, and have been airing your legs in 
every country in Europe —and Asia and 
America too, for all I know —I’ll lay a 
wager you didn’t know where Blagovest- 
chensk was — did even know there 
was such a place as Amooria, wedged in 
between the end of Siberia and the Pacific, 
till I told you about it. 

“ And here am |, sitting in my shop-par- 
lor, a shabby little provincial chemist — oh, 
I know very well that’s what you think me, 
although you do shake your head, and try 
to look polite; I know all about it, as well 
as if I had been there. 

“Well, this yellow spot is Blagovest- 
chensk, in Amooria. And the other yellow 
spot over the water—east side of the 
Pacific, west side of America; I have it 
right this time, I know — this other yellow 
spot is Red Pyramid Bluffs, in California, 
and the dotted line goes from the one to 


That’s my great dis- 
as simple as Columbus and the 


not 


you tourists. 


centre of the big gold-deposit that the 


that much at least. 
sian engineers say the Amoorian gold 


put together ? and that one day Russia will 








Siberian convicts work? Yes, you know 


And you know Rus- 
ridge is richer than Australia and California 


be the biggest gold-owning country in the 
world? 

“You know that? Why, you aren’t as 
big a nincompoop as I took you for! al- 
though you are a tourist; and you may be 
able to understand my discovery, after all. 
“By the way, those Siberian convicts 
can’t be such clever fellows, after all, as 
they say they are in their books, or they 
would have been before me with my gold. 
Why, I know that one of them escaped to 
America—his name Arendarenko, a 
big, red-headed Cossack fellow from the 
Don 


was 


and went right across the Pacific, 
along my dotted line, and landed in Cali- 
fornia, and never dreamed what was at the 
bottom of the water. 

“ Why, look at you yourself: you are no 
better; not a gleam of the truth has got 
through your skull yet, though | 
you the two yellow spots and the dotted 
line! Well, at any rate, you know that 
gold is said to have been found in Cali 
He-he-he ! 
thing you do know at last! 

“ Well, Red Pyramid Bluffs is the mathe 
matical the 
mines, just the same as Blagovestchensk 


showed 





Sb 


fornia? I have found some 


centre of Californian gold- | 
is the centre of the gold-deposits of Siberia; 
and the dotted lines goes from one to the 
other. You begin to get some idea of 
what I mean into your head at last, do 
you? 

“Thank Heaven for small mercies! If 
there’s gold in Amooria, on one side of the 
Pacific, and gold in California, on the other 
side, you can see what follows from that? 
Why, of course, that there is a line of gold 
under the Pacific joining the two, thousands 
hundreds of miles broad, 
and, maybe, as deep as the eternal centre 


of miles long, 


of the world! 

“And all that gold is mine by right of 
A big yellow ridge of it, right 
under the Pacific, from Amooria on the one 


discovery. 


side 


to California on the other. Bright 
gold-—yellow gold—as pure as light—as 
soft as butter from the Alps! Gold—gold 


—gold! and all of it mine by right of dis- 
covery—by diggers’ law, in the court of 
Judge Lynch! 

“ All very possible, you say? Why, it’s 
certain! Why, it’s clear as daylight! And 
how am I going to getit up? I thought 
you were an ass; now | know it! You 
don’t suppose that nature put all that gold 
there to waste, do you? Nature isn’t an 
ass—or a tourist, either! I'll tell you how 
I am going to get it up. 

“You see this line of volcanoes, right 
across the top of Behring Sea, along the 
Yes? And you see the 
line they make is exactly parallel to the 
dotted line of my gold mine? Yes; at 
rate, you see that? Well, the vol- 
come Kamchatka to the 
mouth of the Amoor River, and then they 


Aleutian Islands ! 


any 
canoes down 
disappear. 

“ Where they go to? 
that. 


Anyone could tell 
They gounderthesea. Why doesn’t 
anybody see them? Because they are not 
at the top yet. But they willcome. First 
jets of steam ; then smoke and ashes; then 
islands like St. Helena Ascension- 
submerged mountain-tops. 

“But they won’t be made of rock like 
: mountains won’t. 


and 


Ascension Island—my 
They will be made of gold; pure gold- 
yellow as buttercups—wholesome as 
Emmenthaler cheese! And every ounce 
of it mine, by right of discovery and diggers’ 
law! 

“ Take some time for the volcanoes to 
grow? Notabitof it! They are due to 
come up in three years. 1!’ve calculated it 
myself, 

“The eruptions started in the Aleutian 
Islands, just off Alaska, twenty years ago. 
And then they worked backwards across 
the Pacific, along Behring Sea, and then 
started down Kamchatka, and then crossed 
over to Amooria. In three years more 
they start along my dotted line, and begin 














ake away mosquito-bites, to you 


“ Perhaps you know that Amooria is the 





close the shop, set sail for Siberia, anc’ . be 
there on the spot when they come up. 

* Oh, don’t you be afraid of anyone get- 
ting there before me: they are all too wise 
for that—the tourists, and convicts, and 
all! Why, man, if you did tell them, they 
wouldn't believe it! 

“If you think they will be there before 
me, just you go and try. Geta map, and 
dot it yourself, and see if you get anyone 
to believe you. 

“ Only take care, with that face of yours, 
that you don't get shut up in a lunatic 
asylum ; then you would lay the blame on 
me. 

“ Well, go away now, and tell your fellow- 
countrymen—tell the Austrian Govern- 
ment, if you like, and let them try to tax 
that you have seen Johann Schmerold, 
the little yellow-haired chemist of Hallein ; 
but don’t say you have seen the richest man 
in all the world, for you won't find anybody to 
believe it; and, now I come to think of it, 
you do look like a liar! 

“But what beats me is, where I am to 
put it. There aren't cellars enough in 
Vienna to hold it, locks and _ bars 
encugh to keep it safe !” 


me 


nor 


FOR OVFR FLEFTY YEARS 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOvUTHING Syrup has been 


} used by millions of mothers for their children 


teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa., Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. INSLOW 
SooTHING SYRUP. 








ICE HUB PUNCH 
Is Deliciously Refreshing 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather, 


It contains the right ingredients joined it the 
right proportions, saves experimenting, and a 
nip when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 
Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 

Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you_substi- 


tutes, which are likely to disappoint. Call for 
and ingist on having 


HUB PUNCH 


Removal. 


Having removed from 150 Con- 
gress Street, to 195 Congress Street, 
we are now prepared to do Cloth 
and School Book BINDING for the 
trade, in best modern styles, at the 
lowest cash prices. 


S. H. SANBORN’S SONS. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES 21,5637 ,527.35 
$1,666,635.23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are pa 
policies. 

Ever 
surren 
the insurec 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. See 


id upon all 
policy has indorsed thereon the cash 


nd paid-up insurance values to which 
aed. My entitied by the Massachusetts 


FOR SALE. 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 


new. Address Typewriter, care 
Commonwealth, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 





to heave up the gold. 


I’ve plenty of time to 


Mass. 
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THE SKES IN SEPTEMBER. 





THE AUTUMNAL EQUINOX AND THE HAR- 
VEST MOON—PARTIAL ECLIPSE OF 
THE MOON—MOVEMENTS OF THE 
PLANETS. 

(From the New York Times.] 

The autumnal equinox and the harvest 
moon are the principal events of Septem- 
ber. The equinox has been regarded from 
childhood as a period of strong winds, 
deluging rains and heavy seas. Sometimes 
the gale is a little late and sometimes a 
little early, as the sun, in tripping across the 
line, not uniformly succeeds in pulling out 
the stopper of heaven's big reservoir. But 
the storm is bound to come, and whether it 
arrives before the 22d or after wiseacres 
and weather prophets say: “ This is the 
equinoctial gale.” 

The 22d will be a night and a day of 
twelve hours’ duration throughout the 
world. The sun will rise at six o’clock in 
the morning and set at the same hour in the 
evening. The sun’s declination to-day is 
about eight degrees north of the equator. 
On the 30th it will be some three degrees 
or so south of the equator. The observer 
will note its rapid progress southward when 
at or near the equinox, in the movement of 
the sunrise and sunset points southward 
and in the lessening meridian altitude of 
the sun. 

The September full moon, being the full 
moon nearest to the autumnal equinox, is 
called the harvest moon. It presents a 
celestial phenomenon that observers admire 
as the glory of autumnal evenings. The 
average difference in the daily rising and 
setting of the moon is 51 minutes; the 
actual difference is subject to great varia- 
tions, because of changes in declination 
and irregularities of motion in right ascen 
sion. In this latitude the difference may 
be 23 minutes and it may be 1 hour 17 
minutes. The variation in higher latitudes 
exceeds these figures. The variations at- 
tracts most attention when they occur in 
full-moon time. When the retardation is 
the least possible, the moon rises soon after 
sunset, at nearly the same time, for several 
successive evenings. 

Another interesting feature of the Sep- 
tember moon is its partial eclipse on the 
14th. Then about one-fifth of its face is to 
be hidden from view. As the relative posi- 
tions of the earth and the sun change, it 
sometimes happens that the sun comes di- 
rectly into the line of intersection. Then 
the earth lies directly between the moon 
and the sun, the moon is plunged into the 
shadow of the earth, the light from the sun 
is intercepted, and it is said that the moon 
is eclipsed. It sometimes happens that the 
moon only partially enters the sun’s shadow 
and then the eclipse is partial, as it is to be 
on the 14th. 

On September 2, the moon and Saturn 
were in conjunction; on the 3d there was a 
similar meeting with Uranus. Neither 
event was of striking interest, as for scenic 
effect the meetings should be in closer 
proximity. There are no more conjunc- 
tions until the 18th, when Mars has a turn, 
and, three days later, Neptune. The day 
of the phase of the last quarter—the 22d— 
Jupiter and Luna look at each other, but it 
is to the earth’s view a very distant look. 
The 27th, two days before the old disk 
gives way tothe new, promises a pretty 
picture of Venus passing near the moon in 
the early morning. The 30th, the moon 
passes close to Mercury, and the same day 
again meets Saturn, but under circum- 
stances not more favorable to observers on 
earth. 

Instead of regarding this planet as the 
centre of creation, as was at one time the 
fashion, it is now known as an infinitesimal 
speck among countless other worlds, some 
of which far transcend the sun in magni- 
tude. As the globe is becoming more and 
more thickly populated, one of the great 
questions is whether the other worlds, too, 
areinhabited. This, unfortunately for com- 

parative statistics, admits of no solution, 
but the question whether they are inhabita- 
ble may be answered with a considerable 
degree of probability. 

The giant planets—J upiter, Saturn, Ura- 


nus and Neptune—are so far from the sun 
that its light and heat are insufficient to 
develop there a life analogous to that on the 
earth. There is evidence, too, that their 
physical state is different from the earth’s. 
Possibly they are still ata red heat. Mer- 
cury is so near the sun that the tempera- 
ture must be far too high for life. The moon 
presents every indication of being a dead 
world. There remain, then, Venus and 
Mars as probably habitable. Venus may 
represent the early days of terrestrial life, 
and Mars the old age generally accepted as 
the destiny of this planet. 

Aside from the solar system, it is no 
longer possible to discern any but self- 
luminous bodies, and it can only be in- 
ferred that these suns are light centres to 
planets invisible here. The distances of 
the stars are enormous, beyond comprehen- 
sion, and must be reckoned in terms of the 
velocity of light. Although light travels at 
the speed of 186,000 miles per second, it 
takes more than four years to come from 
the earth’s nearest neighbor, Alpha Cen- 
tauri. Noother star may be found at less 
than seven years’ distance in the same 
measurement. The actual 
ascertaining this is extremely delicate, but 
its principle is very simple. If one looks 
at a distant steeple and, after walking a 
hundred yards along the road, again notices 
its position, one finds that it has slightly 
changed its bearings. 


process of 


If the angles are 
accurately measured, trigonometry deter- 
mines the distance of the steeple from the 
road. In the same way, when the earth 
is at opposite extremities of its orbit, the 
nearest stars show an angular displacement, 
or parallax, from which their distance is 
calculated. 

Neptune is now a quarter of a circle away 
from the sun. Neptune reaches the posi- 
tion of quadrature during the first part of 
the month, is gradually drawing away from 


to him in gold coin. He did not advertise 
the gold leaf for sale, as he might have 
done, but preferred to deal with Uncle Sam 
direct. In a few days he received by ex- 
press from the Mint for the waste gold leaf 
several bags of gold coin, the value of 
which was $1,619.54. He acknowledged its 
receipt, and at once sent it to the Treasury 
Department to be placed to the credit of 
the miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

The gold coin contained in the bags re- 
ceived from the Mint was taken out by the | 
Treasurer, counted and weighed, as the law 
Out of the $1,619.54 one! 
twenty-dollar gold piece, according to the 
Treasury scales, was exactly $1.25 light. | 
Treasurer Morgan wrote the Public Printer | 
to that effect and requested that he at once 
forward $1.25 to make good the shortage of 
the twenty-dollar gold piece. 

The Public Printer did not propose to 
pay the $1.25 out of his own pocket, so he 
wrote to Superintendent Townsend of the 
Philadelphia Mint, informing him that one 
twenty-dollar gold piece was short $1.25, 
and to please forward that amount. This 
was done. In the letter containing the 





prescribes. 


$1.25 shortage Superintendent Townsend 
expressed regret that the Public Printer 
had not returned the original twenty-dollar 
gold piece. 

Mr. Benedict on receiving the $1.25 sent 
it to the Treasury Department and got a 
receipt for it. This he thought would close 
the transaction. But it didn’t. 
ury officials, it seems were not satisfied. 
Several days afterward the Public Printer 
received the twenty-dollar gold piece 
stamped across its face “ Light $1.25,” with 
the request that he return to the depart- 
ment $18.75, so as to make his account bal- 
ance, the department having received $1.25, 
This was a surprise to the Public Printer, 
but as he was dealing with Government 
officials he thought he could stand the 


The Treas- 





the sun, and will, in December, be in oppo- 
sition. Mercury was in superior conjunc- 
tion with the sun on the 3d. After this it 
will swerve eastward, as far as the attrac- 
tions of the centre of the solar system will 
permit, reaching its furthest eastern point 
in October, when it will again turn toward 
the sun, and the pendulum will swing west- 
ward. It is during the few days before and 
after these periods of greatest elongation 
that a glimpse of Mercury's disk may be 
had. At other times it is too close to the 
sun to be distinguished. 

Jupiter also reaches the position of quad- 
rature in September. Like Neptune, it is 
moving toward the position of opposition. 
It will be a glorious spectacle during the 
longest nights of the year. Improved meth- 
ods and enlarged instruments have proved 
that Jupiter has a fifth satellite, extremely 
small, and hidden in the rays of this glori- 
ous planet. 

Venus is moving in the evening skies, but 
will hardly be seen until the new year, as 
it is not in conjunction with the sun until 
the latter part of November. 

Saturn began the routine of conjunctions 
with the moon on the 2d, and will havea 
second similar meeting on the 30th. On this 
latter day there is to be a conjunction also 
between Saturn and Mercury. These meet- 
ings are to the earth the only events of 
interest in which Saturn participates. Its 
size is for the present diminishing. Mars is 
another of the morning stars, and it is 
growing larger every day. Next menth the 
planet will come above our horizon as the 
sun sinks below it for the other side, and 
there will be a fine chance to view it. 
Uranus is an evening star, in the constella- 
tion of the Balance, but not in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of any conspicuously bright 
star that may serve to indicate the locality 
in which it is to be looked for. It is getting 
further and further away from the earth, 
and may not be seen without a powerful 
glass. 


A Light-Weight Gold Piece. 


Some weeks ago, says the Washington 
Post, in performance of his duty, Public 
Printer Benedict expressed a quantity of 
waste gold leaf to the Philadelphia Mint, 





with the request that its value be returned 


racket if they could. He sert the light 
twenty-dollar gold piece to the Philadelphia 
Mint, with the request that they forward 
Treasurer Morgan a certified draft for the 
$18.75. After a lapse of nearly a week he 
received a communication from Superin- 
tendent stating that he had 
weighed the disputed and that he 
found a shortage of but $1, and requested 
the Public Printer to return to him the 25 
cents he had paid out in excess. 

A demand was made on the Treasury for 
the 25 cents. It was received, and in turn 
Public Printer Benedict forwarded it to the 
Mint. 

This ended the tranaction, but the ques- 
tion arises, Who made good the shortage in 
the twenty-dollar gold piece? And again, 
if the officials of the Mint weigh the gold 
coin, as the law requires, how is it pussible 
for a light coin to get out, and must not 
something be wrong with the scales used 
by the Treasury Department? 


Townsend 
coin 


Marvels of Color from Coal Tar. 


Writing about that marvelous color pro- 
ducer, coal tar, a writer in Longman re- 
minds us that it is only thirty-six years ago 
Perkin ‘gathered up the fragments’ in coal 
tar and produced the beautiful mauve dye. 
Now, from the greasy material which was 
considered useless is produced madder, 
which makes coal tar worth a hundred 
pounds a ton. 

This coloring matter alone, says the Lon- 
don Daily News, now employs an industry 


_e_HFHC 
in gas retorts, 
Oal tar. from 
of benzine. a 


cannel coal, when distilled 

leaves twelve gallons of ¢ 
which are produced a pound 
pound of toluene, a pound and a half of 
phenol, six pounds of naphthalene. an = 
quantity of xylene, and half a pound of ns 
thracene for dyeing purposes.  Accorgi, 
to Roscoe, there are sixteen distinct sie 
colors, twelve orange, thirty red ¢é,.. 


a, fife 





blue, seven green, and nine violet. besides, 
number of browns and an infinite nos... 
of blendings of all shades. ora 

A Philadelphia artist tells this story o¥ 
the late George Inness: “I once occunins 
a study adjoining that of Inness. and “i " 
him well. There was a strange comp " 
gling in his nature of sturdy ind pendence 
and extreme sensitiveness. When a your 


man, one day in the streets of Rom: 
raised his cane and struck down a helmetes 
gendarme, who had ordered him to remoy, 
his hat while a religious procession ins 
passing. For this he was in 

only secured 


iprisoned 
his release thro 
strenuous efforts of the America: 
there. Now, conceive a m 
such an act of violent assertiveness faintiz 
away at my half-jocular criticisn 
his pictures, which, late one afternooy 
called me into his studio to inspect 
had worked on some foregrou 
day, and, I presume, was sufferi: 
nervous exhaustion ; fer when | said ¢ 
cattle looked like ‘ camels’ he lropped his 
mahlstick and palette and swooned 
dashed water on his face to bring him 
and then he laughed with me over this 
exhibition of acute sensitiveness.” 


apablk 





Best Fish Dinners. 
BASS 


point NAHANT 


Tron Steamers from Linceln’s Wharf. 


For Bass Point week days and Sundays 
weather permitting, 9.30, A.m., (12.00 Sunda 
only), 2.20, 5.00, P.M. Return, 10.30 (1.00 Sundays 
only), 3.45, 6.15 P. M. 

Nahant week days, 9.30 A. M., 2.20, 5.00, (7.28 


except Saturday) P.M. Return, 8.00, 11.0 am 
3.25, 6.00, P.M. Sundays, 9.30, A. M., 5.00, 7.00 Pm 
Return, 10.45, 6.00 P.M. 

Fare 25c, Children l5e. 


East Boston Ferrycars run direct to Whar! 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia! used is 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 


—. Nig 
=f 435 I tHe Palish 
Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 
Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warrasiel 
All Dealers, 25. 


ro 





—FOR— 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., . Boston, Mass 













General or loca! nts 
Ladies or gents Age “ $75 
. ve verri 7 

- ho ee nr Woasbes oi! bt 
dishes for a family in one 

Washes, rinses and dries (tm 
without wetting the bands. 7# 
push the button, the machine do 
the rest. Brieht, polished — 





W. P. HARRISON & CO. 


Boston Miscellany: 


durable, warranted noe meg 
» Clerk No. 12, Colum ‘ 





of £2,000,000 per annum. One ton of good 


i - of Volumes 
OR SAULE—A second-hand copy of V oie 
K [and II. Half bound. Apply at this office 


sl 








C.J. 


se Hioh Class Tailoring 


NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 
:Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit- 


Latest Fabrics {ss tnemas tor tataray Des 


Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Ove 


reosls 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 
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CoPrpYRIGHTED.) 


Dr. E. Fi. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


vinations with all the Modern 


Makes Exa Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 
went of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
», Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
Sight. (GPA full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 

kin 1s - work executed evenings as well as during the day. 


OPEN 


THE THEATRES. 


One week from next Monday evening the 

» Museum Stock Company will present 

lem in its new form. The 

n will have many pleasant features 

that it will be the opening of the regular 

‘ramatic season at the house, always an 


vent: and then it will be the first appear- 

eof the new Museum Stock Company, 
has gathered 
The members 
oclude some of the best known profession- 


shich the management 
together with great care. 
em Annie Lewis, Josie Sadler, 
ston, Annie Sutherland, Alice 


s, among t! 


annie Joht 


phard, Marie Stanley, Rosalinda Rissi, 
Lennox, George F. Marion, Harry 
nport, Charles Kirke and _ others. 


Pro Tem in it present form is prac 


lly a new opera. The scenes have 
} J 


vanged; new situations and music 
and 
new company, new scenery and 
elegant costumes, a magnificent production 
Braham has charge 
{ the music, and the stage will be in the 
mpetent hands of Mr. George F. Marion. 


| 


comedy features introduced; 
with the 


$ assured. 


John J. 


New melodramatic material will be very 
xarce this year, but Manager William A. 
Brady has an idea that he has secured two 
plays that will fill the gap. He produces 
them both in Boston for the first time, as 
ne considers this the greatest of all melo- 
dramatic cities. The first will be done 
September 10, at the Bowdoin Square 
It is from the pens of Vincent 
and Brady himself and is called Old Glory. 
ltison the sensational order and is patri- 


at 


Theatre. 


‘ast it with the best people that money can 


Land given it a scenic setting that is| 


said to be very elaborate. Manager Brady’s 


neh , . re - re . | 
wher great play is The Cotton King, Sut- | 


1 Vane’s latest 
seecess, 


English melodramatic 


ast time in Bowdoin 


America at the 


Square Theatre. 


Slaves of Gold, Wm. T. Fennessey’s big 
telodramatic spectacle, will be the attrac- 
%n at the Grand Opera House on Monday 
‘ening, September 10. The play is from 


“e pen of Elmer Grandin, who is well | 


“own to Boston audiences. The scenic 


a mechani al effects in this production 
“tot the most gorgeous order. The ships 


ne frst act seen through the office win- | 


OF convey to one the thought of immedi- 
“= going to some foreign shore, in their 
sasiveness showing the life of the mer- 
‘ante world upon the high seas. The 
_ revolving scene in the second act 
ge the exterior of the mine. The third 
“ 'Sadream of loveliness. When the 
“ai rises on a scene showing an apple 





chard in full bloom, the house with port- | 


_waate you can reach the very branches, 
reed met drop as naturally as if they 
shows, by nature. The ending of this 
The One of the most thrilling effects. 


oe heroine dashes a great glass bay 
“W to atoms, and leaps on the 


UNTIL 8 


to the extreme, but Mr. Brady has | 


This will also be given for the | 


O'CLOCK P. M. 


branch of a tree which swings twenty-two 
feet, carrying her to the ground in safety, 
the blossoms dropping and covering the 
ground in profusion. The fourth act is in 
a coal mine, showing the manner in which 
coal is mined. When in the latter portion 
of the act, the tanks, which are supposed to 
contain many tons of water, burst and flood 
the mine. The cast is of unusual strength. 

The coming week will be the last of the 
Country Sport stay at the Hollis, and after 
next Saturday night this clever McNally 
conceit will go forth on what probably will 
be the triumphal tourof the larger cities. 
A Country Sport’s success at the Hollis has 
been marked. 





| The humor of the piece 
being contagious, its drollery infectious, 
|and its jokes and witticisms new, it has 
| never failed to delight the large audiences 
that have witnessed it. Managers Charles J. 
| Rich and William Harris have surrounded 
| their star, Peter F. Dailey with one of the 
| most expensive farce comedy organizations 
| ever put together, and the company in itself 
|is no small producer of merriment. It will 
| be strange if a Country Sport’s‘last week at 
the Hollis should be anything but extremely 
prosperous. 


Last week at the Tremont Theatre was 
|celebrated the 100th performance of the 
| Camille D’Arville comic opera season, an 
| event that attracted more attention than al- 
| most any similar one that has ever taken 
| place in Boston. The theatre was crowded 
and everyone tried to outdo his neighbor 
in paying tribute to Miss D’Arville and her 
|excellent company. Madeleine seems to 
| be an opera that people like to see many 
'times. It is not superficial in its humor, 
nor is the music frothy and jingling; but 
has so many good features that it is diffi- 
cult to enjoy everything enjoyable in one 
visit. But with all its success Madeleine 
|must leave Boston soon, the last perfor- 
mances of the D’Arville company taking 
place on Saturday, September 30. From 
now on the season will be made a memor- 
able one in many ways, some of the princi- 
pal events being Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion night, which takes place next Friday, 
when the gentlemen of the audience will re- 
| ceive a souvenir, instead of the ladies being 
the favored ones; Sons of Veterans night, 
which occurs on September 26, an occasion 
that will prove of great interest; the 50th 
| performance of Madeleine, taking place on 
Wednesday week, and the final gala perfor 
|mances of September 29, which will cer- 
tainly attract a great deal of attention. 


Mammoth audiences have improved the 
last opportunities afforded them of seeing 
Mr. Keith’s exquisite production of beauti- 
ful Living Pictures, during their last week, 
and the business of Labor Day was some- 
thing really phenomenal, the crush being 
terrific from early morning till late at night, 
all previous records being broken. The 
vaudeville bill arranged for next week in- 
cludes the names of some of the highest 
priced specialty entertainers on the Ameri- 
‘can stage, among them being Press E!d- 


ridge, the famous monologue comedian and 
eccentric humorist; The Solomon Trio 
consisting of Fred Solomon, the well-known 
comedian and composer, together with Sol 
and Mamie Solomon, presenting a reper- 
toire of charming operettas by famous 
authors; O’Brien and Redding, the funniest 
of all sketch teams; Redding and Stanton, 
legitimate comedy players; Basco and 
Roberts, the grotesque acrobatic comiques 
with their unique burlesque trapeze act; the 
favorite Fitzgibbon family of musicians 
and vocalists; Masaud and Marba, acro- 
bats and contortionists ; Jane, the bewitch- 
ing little soubrette; the Ventinis, the 
world’s greatest hat spinners, and other 
novelty acts. 

Commencing Monday night Young 
America will enter upon its last week at 
the Columbia Theatre. The play has met 
with marked approval from good audiences 
during the past week and the many stirring 
situations have been liberally applauded. 
Now the regular season has fairly started 
and the best class of our theatre goers are 
returning to the city, Young America will 
begin to attract more attention as being a 
high class comedy drama that appeals 
particularly to the best class of the Colum- 
bia’s clientele. The work of the exception- 
ally clever company which Manager Mac- 
Donough has selected is of the first order 
of excellence. 

Better and better grow the shows at the 
Palace Theatre, if such a thing is possi- 
ble. For the coming week is announced 
the famous Gus Hill’s New York Stars. 
Among the most noted are the three 
Lamont brothers, who are without doubt 
the most daring acrobats the world has ever 
seen; Leonard and Moran, who are recog- 
nized leaders of Irish comedy ; the peerless 
transformation dancer, Mme. Flora, who 
comes to the Palace direct from the Crystal 
Palace, London; the far-famed_ sketch 
artists, Daly and Devere. Everybody has 
heard of the Dog Stars, Leslie’s Canines. 
The Palace Specialty Company which 
assists in giving the continuous show con- 
sists of Marie Warren, the celebrated Bos- 
ton song bird; Proto, the high kicker; 
Jessie Olivier, the noted soprano, and John 
Phillips and Charles Burnham, the two 
funny men; shapely Sadie Hilton and the 
regular stock company in a side-splitting 
farce. 

CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE. 

The pedestrian or traveller by car or car- 
riage on Tremont street turning the bend at 
the junction with Shawmut avenue is con. 
fronted by the building of the Castle-square 
Theatre and hotel. It is an imposing 
structure, and now having reached its sixth 
story strikes the passer-by or one syeenech 
ing it from a distance as a most beautiful 
bit of architecture, and one that will prove 
a decided ornament to our city. The centre 
of interest in this hotel front is the impos- 
ing archway, which forms the entrance to 
the theatre. Surrounded by a front of 
white brick, with a relief given to the surface 
by the projecting brick in the flat arches 
over each window opening, this arch in the 
same color of terra cotta stands in solidity 
and beauty. Its imposing proportions are 
noticeable at a great distance. 

This arch has an opening or thirty feet 
to the lower edge of the keystone, and a 
width of seventeen feet. Two engaged 
columns of the Corinthian order on either 
side stand on pedestals eleven feet in height 
and support an elaborately moulded terra 
cotta frieze and cornice. Between the 
columns on either side is a group of six 
wrought iron lanterns, and above these are 
garlands intertwining pee of masks, 
representing comedy and tragedy. 

Standing directly under the arch, on 
either side, one is attracted by panels of 
life-size dancing figures in terra cotta relief. 

The electric plant has a power of 4500 
lights, and there will be just 3000 lights 
used in the theatre and hotel. It yar | 
safely be said that when completed it will 
be the largest individual plant in this city. 

It will take 1,200 yards of canvas for the 
stock scenery which Manager Rose is put- 
ting into this theatre, just for a starter. Mr. 
Rose promises to do away with anything that 
savors of the hackneyed or old fashioned 
idea of scenery, and especially in wings and 
borders has executed designs for an entirely 
new system. — 

Mr. Rose will not have a school of acting 
this season, his duties at the Castle Square 
being quite enough to engage his time very 





thoroughly. 


Arousements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 
LAST WEEK 
The Singing Irish Comedian, 


CHAUNCEY OLCOTT 


(Under Management of Augustus Pitou.] 
In the New Comedy-Drama, 


THE IRISH ARTIST 


By Augustus Pitou and George H. Jessop. 
Scene laid at Drim-Na-Cor, County Wexford, 
Ireland, 1815. 

("Everything New! New Scenery! 
New Costumes! New Songs! 

ia" Monday, Sept. 17th—A GRAND PRODUCTION 

ot tne Comic Musical Fantasy PRINCE PRO 





TREMONT THEATRE, 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
LAST WEEKS. 


Camille And Her Great 


n 4 Company, 
D’Arville, PRESENTING 


Stange and Edwards’ Comic Opera 


Sensation, 
OR THE 


“Madeleine,” MAGIC KISS. 


Friday, B. A, A. Night. 
Sept. 19, “‘ MADELINE’s”’ 50th Performance. 


GRAND OPERA #2U8®: 


MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 
Eve'’sat8. Matinees: Tue. Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Monday, Sept. 10 


First Boston Presentation of Wm. T. Fennessy’s 
Melodramatic Spectacle, 


Slaves of Gold 


Excellent Dramatic Company headed by 
ELMER GRANDIN and EVA MOUNTPORD. 


Telephone 316 
Tremont. 





Free Check Room for 
Bicycles. 
NEXT WEEK 


ACROSS THE POTOMAC. 
NEW 


B. F. KEITH'S | swearre. 


A MONSTER VAUDEVILLE BILL. 


Press Eldridge, 
Solomon Trio, 
O’Brien & Redding, 


Basco & Roberts, 
Redding & Stanton, 
Masaud & Marba, 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p.m, 
Prices, 25c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 

















THEATRE 


BOWDOIN SQ, THEATRE 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


THIS WREREK ONLY 
THE NEW NAVAL PLAY, 


OLD GLORY, 


A Story of Our Blue Jackets in Chill. 
A WONDERFUL PRODUCTION. 


Evenings at 8. 





Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


Next Week — DARKEST RUSSIA. 
PALACE THEATRE 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mer. 


CUS BILL'S 


NEW YORK STARS. 


THE BIG CITY SHOW. 


Living Pictures 
Produced under the direction of Prof. W. O, 
Austin, by 25 shapely women. 





Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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wholesome bread, cake, and biscuit. 


hundred thousand 


nia's to this effect are received annually 
by its manufacturers. 
than that of all other baking powders 


combined. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK 


unsolicited 


Admitted to be 
the finest prep- 
of the 
kind in the mar- 
ket. 
best 
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most 
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Its sale is greater 
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SYMPATHY. 


Want Pity, but Silent Sympathy is 
Nice —-Funny, Busy, Brute and 
Lugubrious Friends- The Hand of 





HE most precious 
thing in the world 
is sympathy. 

That sentence 
looks well, does it 
not? And, further- 

more, it is just one of those ‘‘glittering 
generalities’’ that we al] accept just as 
we do silver certificates, with a polite 
pretense of crediting them at their face 
valuation and believing them to be ‘‘as 
good as gold.’’ 

I am afraid it is rather a fad of mine 
to war against these solemn hypocrites 
of popular sayings. To tell the truth, I 
never can see anything or anybody, 
which or who poses as being better and 
wiser than its surroundings, that I am 
not impelled to probe it to the center, 
to rub off its paint, to chip off its veneer 
and expose the ‘‘true inwardness’’ of its 
being. 

I have no objections to Tartars in the 
abstract, but when they prance forth 
decked in all the ultra civilization of 
young Russia Iam impelled to abrade 
the surface just enough to let all the 
world recognize the Tartar underneath. 

So, now, is Sympathy, with its pre- 
tentious great 8, the most precious balm 
for a wounded heart? 

Yes and no. 

Far be it from me to deny that there 
are forms and measures of sympathy 
that are indeed healing and sweet, but 
how seldom are they found! It must be 
unobtrusive, to begin with. Like violets 
or lilies of the valley, it is to be known 
more by the subtle fragrance of its shy 
presence than, like the sunflower, by its 
breadth and insistency of form and col- 
or. 
I have had friends, and I thank God 
for them, even though they stand in his 
presence and not in mine, whose very 
silence was the sweetest of sympathy; 
friends whose light touch never hurt 
the wound they healed; who never, by 
word or even look, suggested that there 
Was a wound until I threw off the cov- 
ering with which we all instinctively 
cloak our hurts from the common gaze. 

A friend like this, a friend who is 
content to prove sympathy by silence 
until the sufferer invites speech, is far 
more likely to be admitted tothe inner- 


f 


| 
j 
| 
| 
| 








most chambers of the heart than the one 
who loudly knocks at the outer door, 
clamoring: 

‘Open, open! I have come to sympa- 
thize with you!”’ 

For such a one there is in most outer 
doors one of those little well grated 
wickets one sees in old convent portals, 
where, in answer to the clamorous sum- 
mons, a pale face appears for a moment, 
and a chill, repressed voice replies: 

‘‘Go in peace! The doors are locked, 
and none may pass them.’’ 

There are so many classes of these 
mistaken sympathizers! 

First, the loud and aggressive class— 
the women who swoop down upon you 
from the door of your own drawing 
room and fold you close in a smothering 
embrace of fur and cloth and beads and 
chains and ribbons (1 give you my word 
Ihave come out of such an embrace 
gasping for breath, and with a bleeding 
scratch upon my cheek), exclaiming the 
while: 

“Oh, my darling! My poor, dear 
child! You sweet dear, how I pity you! 
My heart fairly aches for you!’ 

Issuing from this embrace breathless, 
wounded, half stifled with the heavy 
perfume this kind of sympathizer gener- 
ally uses, one longs to cry aloud with 
the first possible breath: 

**At least, don’t pity me! I can bear 
suffocation and scratches and musk, but 
not pity!"’ 

Of course one doesn’t say it, but we 
know what the parrot did instead of 
speaking. 

To be pitied openly and avowedly 
and to hear it sweetly is probably the 
last test of asaimt ripe for canonization, 
but I for one have no idea of how such 
a being may feel. It is not my metier, 
and I fully believe in at least one old 
and vulgar adage, ‘‘Cobbler, stick to 
your last!’’ $0, not claiming saintship, 
present or prospective, I am free to con- 
fess that to be pitied in the style just 
specified arouses the most murderous 
qualities of my nature, and although 
the fetters of civilization may chain 
both my tongue and my hands the pity- 
ist would probably be very much alarmed 
if she could see my heart. 

I say ‘“‘she’’ advisedly, for I do not 
think men are prone to make this sort 
of blunder. At any rate, they do not 
wrap oue in a voluminous and odorous 
embrace, and any movement in that di- 
rection is so promptly checked that it is 
of small moment. The manner in which 
the male sympathizer most often offends 
is in imitating the bear in Afsop’s fable, 
who, being very fond of the gardener, 
watched beside him while he slept. A 
mosquito buzzing about the gleeper’s 
head threatened to disturb his slum 
ber, whereupon the brute of a friend, 
watching his opportunity, brought down 
a weighty paw with deadly force upon 
—the mosquito certainly, but also upon 
the head of the beloved gardener, who 
never found words to thank his sympa- 
thiaing friend, owing te the loss of his 
brains. 

This seems tome one of the anecdotes 
to which ‘‘haec fabula docet’’ may be 
very profitably added. Did you never 
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experience this kind of sympathy? 
Well, it is much after this manner: 
‘*You don’t know how sorry f’ve been 
for you ever since I heard of that fellow 
having run off with your money”’ (or 
whatever the special affliction may be, 
for I am literally supposing a case and 
never have experienced exactly this 
calamity). ‘‘How in the world came 
you to trust himso much? You see you 
are too credulous and too apt to believe 
every plausible lie that’s told you. You 
ought to have asked some man to look 
into tr 9 thing and advise you. How did 
it happen? Come, tell me all about it, 
and I will show you where the weak 
point was, so you will know better an- 
other time, you poor little woman!’’ 
That phrase, ‘*Tell me all about it!’’ 
is one that the acceptable sympathizer 
never uses. It is as fatal to the desired 
end as it isto throw open a window and 


hur! a handful of grain at a bird which 


you wish to lure to a cage it has desert- 
ed. The true way is to softly open the 
window, strew the grain inside where 


it is quite obvious, but may be taken or | 


left, as the victim may choose, and then 
yourself retire out of sight. It is pretty 
sure that by this stratagem you will 
finally have your bird just where you 
wunt him, and in process of time he 
will warble out all the secrets of his 
heart to you. But rushing at him and 
shouting, ‘‘Now, tell me all about it!’’ 
is the very last way to win his confi- 
dence. 

Another kind of sympathizer and a 
very offensive one is the person who es- 
says to ‘‘keep up your spirits’’ for you 
in some season of bereavement and af- 
fliction. I once saw a friend of mine 
(not myself) driven nearly mad by this 
sort of a Job’s comforter. She came to 
the house of mourning for a stay of 
some days and apparently had laid ina 
stock of funny stories, society gossip and 
all sorts of conundrums, epigrams and 
frivolities generally. We never sat 
down at the table but this flood was 
loosed upon us, until one day my friend 
burst into tears and left the table, very 
greatly to the surprise of Mme. Mala- 
prop, who inquired of everybody: 

‘*‘Why, what is the matter? Did any- 
body say anything to remind her? And 
I was trying so hard to keep up her 
spirits and all!’’ 

I had not the courage to reply, but 
some one else had and said in so many 
words: 

‘‘I think it was just that. She couldn’t 
stand having her spirits kept up any 
longer. ’’ 

‘*Poor thing! It’s too bad!’’ replied 
the sympathizer complacently. ‘‘But 
she'll be all right when she’s had her 
cry out, and I'll tell her the rest of that 
story when she comes down. There’s 
nothing so bad for a person as to dwell 
upon their troubles, and I made up my 
mind when I came to do everything I 
could to distract poor Mary, and I think 
I’ve done it.”’ 

‘**I think you have, ’’ replied the other, 
dryly. ‘‘She seemed nearly distracted 
when she left the table.”' 

A kindred spirit to this, but not so 
objectionable because she is not so 
funny, is the officious sympathizer, the 
person who insists upon distracting the 
mind of the sufferer by forcing all sorts 
of ordinary details upon it. If it is be- 
reavement and the comforter is a wo- 
man, she insists upon discussing the 
mourning clothes and offering to run 
out and bring patterns, or send in some 
bonnets, or tell about the present mode 
of wearing a widow’s veil. She dis- 
cusses sleeves and has an opinion upon 
the new skirts and absolutely drags out 
assents or dissents from the pale lips of 
the sufferer, who plaintively but quite 
uselessly declares: 

‘Oh, I don’t care in the least! Have 
everything that is proper and use your 
own judgment.’”’ 

‘*‘Now, darling, that isn’t right, you 
know,’’ persists the comforter. ‘‘You 
really ought to rouse yourself and take 
an interest. You will care about all this 
in a little while, and it is so much bet- 
ter to have everything right to begin 
with.”’ 

‘‘Not but that I could do it all my- 
self perfectly well,’’ explains the com- 
placent comforter to some one else pres- 
ently, ‘‘but it is so much better that she 
should be roused, poor dear!’’ 

So she goes on tormenting her. 

Perhaps it is another kind of sorrow. 
It might be a woman whose husband 
has eloped with another woman. In 








this case the officious 
full of good advice and offers of 
the way of sending tel Ph 
detectives, interviewing re 
the like, all very useful ana perha 
sential modes of servi wee 
> Ce, but with 
species of sympathizer aj) made y : 
obvious and obtraded continual) nif 
the avowed. object of dis ~ hep 
mind of the sufferer. One case of the 
kind that I remember was that of 4 ” 
child whom a fortune hunter hag dein, 
erately jilted when her father toed 
money. The mother came to me fal) of 
indignation to complain of the ‘ins , 
tinent interference,’' as | grieve — 
she called it, of a sympathizer who m4 
ited her and her daughter with the 
avowed intention of ‘‘doing somethine 
about it’ herself and brought the cop 
of a letter she had already written and 
sent to the delinquent. She ca : 
she said, to comfort the poor gir) yin 
the knowledge that she had at least = 
sympathizing friend who was ready a» 
anxious to do al] that she could for y 
even to going to see the young man a 
publicly upbraiding him in the miay 
of his family and friends , 
*‘And what did you say?” ingniped 
when my friend had poured forth ths 
remarkable story, for I felt that] best 
showed my sympathy with her morte 
cation by giving her a chance to narra: 
her successes. Nor was | mistaken, fo 
she held her head very high, and he 
eyes were very bright as she replied 
**T said that if she really wished 
oblige us she would do so best by re 
maining perfectly silent and quiet about 
affairs that certainly did not in the 


lied, us 


least concern her. Now she'll go roand 
and say all sorts of hateful things about 
us, but I’d rather she’d do that thas 
try to sympathize. ’’ 

‘‘Defend me from my friends, and 
I’ll take care of my enemies, ’’ quoted | 
and she who had come to me drowned 
in grief went away with smiling lips 

There is nothing in the world that « 
soon and so surely brings comfort tot 
human soul as to be placed upon good 
terms with itself. 

One more class of mistaken sympa 
thizers is that of lugubrious opes. They 
not only mingle their tears with yours, 
but the torrents of their grief sweep the 
fountains of yours quite dry and barren 
They not only listen to your laments 
tions, but go beyond them with such 
jeremiads of woe that you leave off ty 
ing to keep up and end by feeling thst 
you had not half appreciated your ow 
misfortunes and listen to the new and 
enlarged version of them with a certain 
mournful pride and an access of sll 
pity which sweeps away al! the healing 
work time may have begun to put = 
‘‘Such blows as this come but once 104 
lifetime. I can’t wonder that yon fe 
all hope of happiness is over, but you 
must remember that resignation 8° 
duty.’’ 

You had not quite looked at the ms 
ter in this light before and in the dept! 
of your mind are guiltily conscious“ * 
certain dismay at the idea 0° all bap 
ness being over, but it would not 
cent to say so, and you feel that 
tence has gone forth against you “ 
your only course is to submit, * = 
murmur a mournful assent, an¢ ’™ 
comforter tearfully goes her way, 
ing you a good deal worse off than ™ 
found you. F 

I spoke but now of the healing ¥™ 
of time, but I take it back. Time is 3 ‘ 
a healer. He is adestroyer. Times” 
most heartless of sympathizers of 0” 
forters, for he brings no thought whe 
fort or self justification. In fact a 
harsh and bitter and cruel pols a 
great sorrow are those that time p 
serves and insists upou to the very was 
Some kinds—nay, I will allow all or 
—of grief grow less poignant "oa 
awhile, but it is not because time = 
healed the wound, but because yale 
destroyed the sensibility, and the 7 

: : wnt of the sorror 
ory, and the environment 
He is only kind because he 15 * atl 
less. The best of all the sympstbi 
this world has ever produced vbr 
eastern sage who, being requis 
king to produce a motto suited t a 
state of mind possible t homan® 
enunciated, ‘“This, t00, will pass 
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ven Ve rk ¢ New » Fala 


pipe 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.’ New York 


Air Line, Limited. 


due destination 9.00 


« either City, 3p. M., 
1 p. m.— Week days and Sundays 
fn fet on kers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
~ Caches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
The First Trait Between Boston and New York 
rhe 


on Sundays. 


TICKET OFFICES, 
322 Washington St., 
Sts atio on foot of Summer St., 


ork: 353 Broadwa 
n New York® eoand Central Station. 


n Boston 





tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” | 


and see that you get them. 


| 
eo), F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traftic Mgr. | 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. | 


Fitchburg Railroad 


-assenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 


TRAINS LEAVE. BOSTON PASSENGER 
BANS CACSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
WEST 


5 45 4. M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
. anda Albany 


9.00 4.2: 
1.30: M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
“x Albany 

Or. P DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
3. 0 irs to Chicago and St. Louis. 
7. OO °: P M E XP RESS with Sleeping Cars 


FOR BELLOWS F ALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 

,LBANS AND MONTREAL. 

S 0 A.M ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 

10. 3 A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 


Cars to Montreal. 


8. 05 + a y ACCOMMODATION 


7 00° P ‘NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep- 
ng Car to Montreal. 


EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


to Rut- 


s and further information on ap 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston. Mass 


Time Table 
To The East, 
To The West, 


G0 To The Town 


That You Like Best ; 


BUT 


if westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


GREAT 99 
NORTHERN 
RAILWAY 


FROM ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
lf a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. i. WHITNEY, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


ven. Pass. & Ticket Agt.G. N. Ry..St, Paul, Minn 
GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 
211 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


10 GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
ROUND TRIP 75c. 


1 
S FAMERS tom ave north side of Central Wharf | 








P.M leave t ’ St.) week days 9.30 A. M., and 2 

Boston at 19 8 lcester at 2 P. M. Sundays leave | 

ret 5A.M., leave Gloucester at 2. 45 P. M. 
Xcursior boat 


we i ] 
DING remains at Glot eaving Boston in the 
week Hives back at 
day 
te — d 530 P.M., on Sundays, ches | 
some in indetirable gers the opportunity to reac 
‘ay in a delich f° 2808 after having spent the | 
be Tenowne; x ful ocean trip of 60 miles along | 
which in its hes ont Shore, a stretch of seacoast | 
404] led eleen pUtiful and varied scenery is un- | 
‘her led lhe in New England. 
Pattiesappiv ep ands ocls rates for large 
PPly to E.S. ME CHANT, Agent. 


Boston about 4.30 P. M., on 


‘or fur- | 


| cation to 


| and female. 


icester about two hours | ~ 


STEAMERS FOR 
Lyi, Marblehead, Salem Willows, patent 5 fy sis ng A 


Baker’s Island and Beverly. vents waste, gormandizing, — rin > eeenee- 


ing in the oats and throwing the head : i less ex- 
penal é than others and never gets foul. The 
Leave SNOW’S ARCH BARE, 442 Atlantic 
Ave., 


porse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
For Lynn, Week Days- Th > A. M., and 6.00 | P®Ppers and agents for humane societies, should 
p.m. Sundays—6.00 P 
Return leave Lynn, We Veek Days—7.00 A. M., 2.30 


see it, 
p.m. Sundays—8.46 a. 
Willows, 


Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 
For Marlehead, ioe 


Baker's 


Island and Beverly, Week Days—t9.30 and; ARLINGTON FEED BAG co., 
10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 16.15 P. M. 

atom. leave Beverly, 7.00 A. M., 230 and 15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 

| P 

were Salem Willows 15 minutes later and at ANDrRew J. LLovD, Orrician, 


Sanders for ae 10.00 
, 1.00, and 3.00 P. 
5 leave Marblehead, 9.40 A. M., 3.40 and 
4.40 P. M. 


323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 454 Boylston Be. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases Rk 
TRADE MAR 


leave Boston, 


For Salem Willows, Baker's Island, and/| 
aye t*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, "3.00 and sis 
“6.46 P 

Return leave Beverly, 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 
7.00 P. 


"Does not stop at Baker’s Island. 
tDoes not stop at Marblehead. 
tDoes not go to Beverly. 
Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 


FARES: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets, 26 cents; children, 15 
cts. Boston to ether points, 25 cents; children, 
15 cents. Round trip tickets, 45 cents, ; children, 
25 cents. Special rates for parties upon appli 


AVENUE 
HOTEL 


‘Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW!) YORK. 


3" 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Boston, Beverly and Salem 8. 8. Oo., 


W. A. McCrixuis, General Manager. 


NANTASKET | 


AND—— 


DOWNER LANDING 


at leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit- 
ting) 








SUNDAYS. 


Pemberton 


R DAY 
AND UP. 


For Hull, Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, | 
11.30 a. m. ; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.45, p.m. 

Return, 8.55, 11, es m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 
6.55, 8.20, 9.50 p. 

For Huil (¥. © Pier), at 10.45a. m.; 2.30 p.m, 

Return, 4.10, 6.50 p. m, 

Foy Downer Landing, at 10.45 a. 
p. m. 

Return. 840 a. m. Kr m 308, 6. 35 p. m | 
or Nantasket.all the way by boat,at 9.30, 10.30, 
11.30 a. M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50,6.15p.m.| FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 

Return, 8.00, 10.45 a. m., 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, 


6.20. 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 p. m. IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


For Nantasket, boat and rail via Pemberton, | 





m., 2.30., 5.15 


at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30a. m., 12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, | 
6.15, 7.45 p. m. a ia mm: 
Return, 10-45 a. m., 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.31, | [wo blocks from the Third and 


8.02, 9. “js m. 

Fare by boat, or boat 
way. 

Round trip tickets, with admission to Melville 
Garden, 60 cents, excepton Mondays and July 4. | 


G. P. CUSHING, 


and rail, 25 cents each | 51xth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
hand Belt Line ¢ 


General Manager. 


— MER TRIPS. 


‘ars pass the door. 


| 
| 
—— | 

A lady of experience in travelling would like | 
to chaperon a small party of ladies or school 
girls on asummer excursion. Moderate terms. 
Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. 


Edw on 
E. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 
Boston. 


To Laties, travellers in Boston, | 


HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 
A lady, well peices d asto the antiquities of 


Boston, will be glad to accompany parties per |The Largest and Best Hotel at 
sonally to the interesting historical points in | the Capital 


the city. She is recommended by the editors of | 
| itt, 


this paper. 
Address, C, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Army and Navy Headquarters. 


Commonwealth O-fice, 120 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator runs all n ght. 


‘Delavan House. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Tremont street. 


Magnetic Physician, | 


ETTA JEWETT, 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, 1 IGNORE .. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 
HYPNOTIS Tells all about this w onion 


| EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp f 
notism, you will find this book of great value. | BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST.. 
Published price, 0 cents. Sent free, transporta- , 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subscrip (Madison Square.) 
tion to Homes and Hearths, the elegant house- Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


37 wisealanit sik “te, oe 


NUTSHELLED. 
out. 


Greatest book 


hold monthly. Address Homgs AND HEARTHS | 
PUBLISHING Co., New Yor 


- a | Grand Union Hotel. 


furnish good help, either transient or permanent | 
to employers, and make no charge for services 
Their applicants represent all nations and in- 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, 
all kinds, mill operators, 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


laborers of | Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage tc 
domestic help, male | and from Grand Central Depot free. 
Correspondence solicited. EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Henry Peterson, Agent, FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston. BA Y STATE H O U Ss E 5 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Early Clergy of the Christian Church. 


By ArTHUR P. STANLEY, Dean of Westmins- 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chris- 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphlet. Sent, 
post paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, - - 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





Baston, Mass 








DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 


Free from POISONONUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


| HEADQUARTERS FOR 





TRADE MARK. 


NOTEKA 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & €0., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Commoa. ) 














KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
_JOHN F, KETTERE & CO., Prop's. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Impo'ter of Rhein Wine, 


4) Pravinees Cornet Binetan, 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 











Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
sts. 
Druge! nd for Price List. 


> Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 


UPHOLSTERER 
and CARse we MAEER, 
Between 
Ratland and Concord Sa. 


BIBLIA: - 


Devoted to Biblical, 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 








J. B. BRYANT 


741 Tremont St. 








Classical and Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1802, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 

BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Morphine Ms Hobit Cured in 10 
OPIUM 23 Seis. deers 
DR. J.8T PHEN Tebsnon.t Chio, 
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It’s Our Winner ‘en and their Clothes. 
This... cea A a, 


$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


S35 


When You Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
Can Have a) twenty years I was in the wholesale 
: | woolen and trimming business, and was 
Tailor at | alarge importer. This gave me expe- 
: : rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
This Price. |  money-savers. 
I’ve just got some beautiful goods for 
| spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 
| and Laverton Vicunas, Carr's Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. I 
have some fine American makes, too, 


and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 
* much you can save. 


FINE TAILORING Jog, D. Elms. 
Made from Black or Blue Cheviot) 172 Washington St., ‘gt, 2eye 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, Opposite Joel Goldthwait's 


Suitable for Business or Dress. Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO, "sco" 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St.,| 


JI] ELIOT STREET. | ee | 


Formerly Tremont Row. 


And The *‘ DEN”? | — | 


The longest established and acknowledged | 
| the most reliable physician in New England ; | 


249 WASHING TON S TRE Y) ‘AY treating all complaints incidental to married 
=e . . b or single women ; patients who consult her not | 
NEXT HERALD OFFICE. only meet with civility, but secure the most | 
a aa nr . | skilful and successful service, and thereby | 
j avoid failure and loss of money ; thuse who | 
| wish medicines can get the best knowh to medi- | 
| cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- | 


a vate accommodations for patients by far the | 

best in the city ; practitioners who have not a| 

om private sanatorium or facilities for practice of | 

® | gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is | 

a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 


that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 









Don’t Be a 
Ready-Made 
Man. 




















Hours 10 to 9. 


| Estimates 















“MME.” PINAULT's 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 
Perfumes and Invigorates 
Sogthes the System. Cur 8 Inflamma: 
anc Surprisingly Softens and Wr. 
the skin. = 
MANICURING. Be. 

PREE sample of Hygien 


the Re 


Soap to all callers thie mes Bat 
387 TEMPLE PLACE, oso BOSTOY 





AGIOUS DISEAs 
Conta usee “tt 
BY ORINKING 


ry WaTeR 


























FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 
SELLING AGENTS, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 


ESTABLISHED 1798. BY CALEB LeBOSQunt 


LeBOSQUET BROS 
HEATING ENGINEERS 


AND 


CONTRACTORS. 


SPECIALTIES 
—FOR— 
HOUSE HEATING. 


ee 








Cheerfully 
Furnished 





CARPETS 


NEW FALL STYLES 
NOW ON SALE. 


EIGEN FORE A 


We are the largest retail carpet 





HE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 





| 








: “GOLD HEART ” 
house in New England. Made by North Dakota Milling Association 


Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFREY. 


Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 


Hence, we can buy and sell goods |=. pec BE 
at LOWEST PRICES. Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 
We carry none but STANDARD prtcikaredactey 


MAKES. RUPTURE CURE 


FREE particulars of acomplete revolution 
in the treatment of rupture sent 
sealed, adress, 











Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 


558, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. gvors-wano. surcnns| Que = 


ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) wo Ultadinashie instinian th caaaent = 










APPARATL 


SEND FOR CaTsliee 





82 Union Stret, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















In Postage, we will —__, 
A Sample Envelope, of ott 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUS 


OZZONIS 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for Bh 
years, but have you ever te) jad 
not,—you do not know what 

Complexion Powder is. 
























besides being an ackn 
has many refreshing uses. 

.8un-burn, wind-tan lessen 
eto.; in factitisa mostdelicate 












For sample, address 
J. A. POZZONI CO. St. 


MENTION THIS PAPERS. 


















